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Medicine on the Assembly. Line 


OCIALIZED Medicine is an inflam- 

matory term at present. Start up 
a discussion of Compulsory Health 
Insurance among your friends and 
before many minutes have elapsed 
you will find a raging bonfire in 
your midst. To an admirer of the 
Fair Deal program, the mere men- 
tion of Socialized Medicine is like 
the waving of a white banner for a 
glorious humanitarian crusade: to 
a person slightly suspicious of the 
socialistic trends in our govern- 
ment, it is like a red banner waved 
at a bull. 

Typical of the emotional attitudes 
toward the subject was a discussion 
held at Town Hall in New York on 
Washington’s Birthday. “Should 
We Adopt a Compulsory National 
Health Insurance Program?” was 
the theme of the evening. The 
chairman had to interrupt the pro- 
gram to beg the audience not to boo 
or hiss. “Booing and hissing gets 
us nowhere and it sounds bad in the 
human heart and on the air as 
well.” 

Mr. Oscar Ross Ewing was one of 
the speakers. As Federal Security 
Administrator and nursemaid to the 
Compulsory Insurance project, he 


has had a remarkable talent for 
obfuscating his program. This eve- 
ning he did himself justice. He con- 
trived to emit a vast amount of heat 
and an infinitesimal amount of 
light. Apparently he 
feels that rational 
arguments in sup- 
port of his program 
are not necessary. For is not his 
report entitled, The Nation’s Health 
—A Ten-Year Plan, generally ac- 
cepted as the expression of the 
views of the present Administra- 
tion? Why then worry about rea- 
sons? Everyone knows that Mr. 
Truman received a “mandate” from 
the people in the last election. That 
means that his will is law or at least 
should be as soon as possible, and 
since Mr. Ewing’s will is Mr. Tru- 
man’s, that ought to be reason 
enough for the people. 


Medical 
Mandate? 


a Mr. Ewing has fallen 
down badly. We saw good evidence 
of his incompetence and aberrations 
in a recent talk to the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews 
wherein he referred to the days 
“when the Irish in New York laid 
virtual siege to Manhattan and mur- 
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dered and plundered the even more 
downtrodden Negroes.” The same 
incompetence is quite evident in his 
handling of the arguments for So- 
cialized Medicine. Why he retains 
bis post is difficult to understand. 

It would seem proper that a medi- 
cal man should have jurisdiction 
over matters pertaining to the Na- 
tional Health. Did Mr. Ewing im- 
bibe some special medical knowl- 
edge at Harvard Law School or 
while he acted as assistant counsel 
for the Vandalia R. R. Co. and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad? The expe- 
rience gained as assistant chairman 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee is not exactly medical experi- 
ence. 

At Town Hall he opened his re- 
marks with a reference to the ques- 
tion of fire departments. He said 
that we learned to maintain a fire 
department out of public funds way 
back in Benjamin Franklin’s time. 


As a result, today—even before the 
fire has broken out—“the cost has 
already been paid by all of us and 


we’re glad to pay it.” Then he went 
on to say that National Compulsory 
Health Insurance 
works the same way. 
Now, isn’t this amaz- 
ing! Most Ameri- 
cans have been wasting their money 
on fire insurance and all the time 
the community has been paying the 
costs of the fire. If Mr. Ewing isn’t 
uttering arrant nonsense, words 
have no meaning. 

He claims that his system sim- 
ply means a change of method in 
paying for medical services. You 
will not have to make out your per- 
sonal check as heretofore: the Gov- 
ernment will do it. Blessed be the 
new regime: he promises that there 
will be more doctors, nurses and 
hospitals than ever before, and the 


Fire 
Insurance 


common people will be able to enjoy 
the expensive hospital care that is 
now the privilege of the well-to-do. 
And all this—without adding any 
expense to the cost of government. 
Have faith in Mr. Ewing. Trust 
him to take the rabbits out of Uncle 
Sam’s hat. 


D:. Morris FISHBEIN is one of the 
most eminent medical men in the 
United States. We don’t need his 
authority to convince us that Amer- 
ica is in need of more and better 
medical services. But it is the part 
of prudence to respect his opinion 
when he assures us that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association’s twelve- 
point program for improving the 
public health can do all the marvels 
that Mr. Ewing claims for his own 
project. 

If Dr. Fishbein is right, then 
there is absolutely no necessity for 
adopting the Compulsory plan. The 
latter has about it the bad smell of 
socialism. No matter how far we 
may have traveled from the rugged 
individualism of the 1890’s there is 
still something very unsafe and 
very unsavory about socialism. It 
is highly dangerous 
to presume that the 
American people 
cannot act as re- 
sponsible persons and to force them 
to put their money into a gigantic 
financial pooi to be administered by 
bureaucrats in Washington. 

The American people can be 
trusted to take care of themselves. 
Already there are 52,000,000 Ameri- 
cans covered by voluntary hospi- 
talization plans and 36,000,000 
workers are insured against loss of 
wages due to illness. Since the 
vogue for these Blue Cross and oth- 
er plans is becoming more wide- 
spread every year, it is hard to ste 
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the urgency of Compulsory Health 
Insurance. 

To Mr. Ewing the experience of 
other nations seems to mean noth- 
ing. I suppose he would say that 
conditions in England are quite dif- 
ferent from here and that the Eng- 
lish fiasco has no significance for us. 
As for the harmful effect of Social- 
ized Medicine on medical research 
and education, Mr. Ewing is not in- 
terested. At the Forum in Town 
Hall, a physician asked him what 
incentive the Compulsory plan 
would provide to prevent a doctor 
from giving a bare minimum of per- 
sonal service to patients. The an- 
swer was a cold retort: “Don’t you 
physicians serve humanity?” The 
question remains: Where is the in- 
centive for a doctor to do his best 
if he gets as large a fee for doing 
his worst? 

This question of the adoption of a 
plan of Compulsory Health Insur- 
ance is a very serious matter. If 
there are any solid arguments in its 
favor they ought to be given to the 
American people: the arbitrary will 
of the Administration is not enough. 
So far Mr. Ewing has shown no rea- 
son for disturbing the status quo. 
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THOMAS MoRE, THE MERCY-KILLER 


IL, 1s interesting to know that 
the Archdiocese of New York is 
out of line with the teaching of the 


universal Catholic Church. St. 
Thomas More advocated euthanasia, 
and since he was canonized by the 
Church, his teaching is Catholic 
teaching. So runs a brochure being 
distributed at present by the Eutha- 
nasia Society of America, Inc., in 
connection with the Mercy-Killing 
bill pending at Albany. 


Many months ago I happened to 
write this Society a note of explana- 
tion regarding the meaning of 
Utopia, More’s volume which con- 
tains the sanction for euthanasia. 
Yet apparently my letter was un- 
read. One of the prominent mem- 
bers of this Society, in answer to a 
question directed to him on the 
speaker’s platform, recently repeat- 
ed the charge that More advocated 
“Merciful Release.” 

The Euthanasia Society is com- 
posed of many of the best educated 
persons in the country. It has a 
Committee of 1776 physicians. It is 
hard to believe that 
not a single individ- 
ual in a responsible 
position in the So- 
ciety is acquainted with the state o* 
literary criticism regarding the 
Utopia. Even the standard non- 
Catholic authorities on the Utopia, 
Professor Chambers for instance, 
does not accept the book as a revela- 
tion of More’s personal opinions. 

The generally accepted explana- 
tion is that More wrote the book to 
show what human nature, guided by 
reason alone, could produce as a 
way of life. The lesson was: if pure 
reason can do these wonders, how 
much nobler and happier should be 
that life which is guided by reason 
enlightened by divine revelation. 
Moreover, there are many state- 
ments that are written down as 
mere quotations. Scripture quotes 
the fool as saying in his heart that 
there is no God. Does that mean 
that the sacred writers approved the 
quotation from the fool? 

As a matter of sheer reason alone 
it might be difficult to prove that 
the arguments against euthanasia 
do outweigh the humanitarian sen- 
timents in favor of it. But from 
the entire spirit of the Old and New 


Babes in 
the Wood 
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Testaments it is obvious that mercy- 
murder and collusive suicide are 
forbidden by God. To quote Ham- 
let: “O... that the Everlasting had 
not fix’d His canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter!” 


litte 
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PROTESTANTS IN SPAIN 


L 1s not difficult to sow discord. 
There will always be suspicious 
Protestants and hypersensitive 
Catholics. One doesn’t need a fine 
skill and subtle chicanery to rouse 
religious antipathies. Bishop Ox- 
nam is unbelievably awkward at the 
craft yet he has innocent persons on 
both sides of the fence fuming and 
fretting about his blasts at the Cath- 
olic hierarchy. 

The Bishop claims to represent 
the Protestants in their attitude to- 
ward Catholic skullduggery and yet 
many of them have renounced his 
views. For instance, he claims that 
Protestants believe in “absolute” 
separation of Church and State and 
yet twenty-four nationally-known 
Protestant bishops, ministers and 
theologians protested the McCollum 
Case decision. We have not heard 
the last of Bishop Oxnam. In the 
Christian Century (February 23d), 
Charles Clayton Morrison makes a 
plea for $3,000,000 
to support Oxnam’s 
organization, “Prot- 
estants and Other 
Americans United for the Separa- 
tion of Church and State.” Morri- 
son says that “only on such a scale 
can the resistance movement cope 
with the aggressive program of the 
Roman Catholic Church backed by 
its vast campaign fund.” 

From time to time Bishop Oxnam 
has made Franco the bogey-man: 
his regime represents what will 


Catholic 
Aggression 


happen to good Protestants if the 
Catholic Hierarchy ever takes over 
control of the American Govern- 
ment. The Franco regime has 


never seemed particularly germane 
to the situation here, but the Liberal 
Press is always ready to take one 
last slap at the man who stopped 
the Red Tide in Spain. 


Unecorensms Homer Bigart’s 
articles in the Herald-Tribune in the 
latter part of February have only 
added fuel to the fire. Mr. Bigart 
won a Press Award last month, but 
I don’t think he will ever win any 
medals for his articles on Spain. 
Consider, for instance, his piece on 
Protestants in Spain (February 
23d). He says: “The Protestant 
clergyman in Spain suffers much 
the same type of persecution as the 
Roman Catholic clergy endure in 
Communist Hungary. The same 
fear motivates both oppressions.” 
Now this statement is utterly 
false. Not only false in itself but it 
bears so many false implications 
that it is a shameful piece of report- 
ing. In the first place, Protestants 
are allowed to have their own 
churches. Moreover, they are al- 
lowed to hold services in these 
places of worship without let or 
hindrance. There have been appar- 
ently several attacks on Protestant 
churches, but those attacks should 
not be laid at the door of the Franco 
regime. As a matter of fact they 
were perpetrated by certain individ- 
uals who were not as tolerant as the 
regime and took this manner of ex- 
pressing their disapproval of the 
Franco regime’s attitude. However, 
to equate the situation of the Prot- 
estants in Spain with that of the 
Catholics in Hungary is ridiculous. 
In the latter country the Catholics 
constitute roughly 75 per cent of 
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the population. In Spain the Prot- 
estants do not total more than 20,- 
000 in a population of 27,000,000. 
The chief point of friction seems 
to be the school. The impression 
given in many newspaper articles is 
that these 20,000 Protestants have 
to go to schools where they are 
taught the Catholic catechism. As 
a matter of fact, for- 
eign Protestants in 
Spain do not have 
to send their chil- 
dren to such schools. These foreign 
groups are allowed to run their own 
schools. Spanish children must go 
to those schools where they will be 
trained in the Spanish cultural tra- 
dition and Catholicism is part of 
Spanish culture. How many Span- 
ish Protestant communicants are 
there? Approximately 1,990 or 
about .0006 per cent of the whole 
population. Homer Bigart’s article 


False 
Perspective 


would give one the impression that 


there is a parity between the infini- 
tesimal Spanish Protestant group 
and the large Catholic Hungarian 
group. Moreover Spanish Protes- 
tants have full rights to redress 
their grievances in a court-of-law. 
They have no worries about drugs 
and torture. 

No mention is ever made of the 
condition of Catholic minorities in 
Norway and Sweden. In Norway, 
the Law of Primary Education calls 
for study of the Episcopal Lutheran 
catechism: in Sweden, Luther’s 
catechism is obligatory and Catho- 
lics are not permitted to establish 
their own schools. Yet the Catholic 
population in these countries is pro- 
portionally greater than the Protes- 
tant population of Spain. 

Mr. Bigart had better wait for 
some real persecution before he 
writes up the “terrible” plight of the 
Protestants in Spain. I think he 
will have to wait a long time. 











The Dukays 


A Not So Literary Scandal! 


By ERIK von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


pee after my arrival in this coun- 
try, a clerk in a bookstore called 
my attention to The Dukays. He 
handed me the heavy volume in a 
nicely colored jacket with the re- 
mark that this piece of writing was 
bound to become a best seller. “The 
public likes this stuff,” he declared, 
“and the publishers are pushing it 
with all their power.” My interest 
was naturally roused because I had 
read earlier novels of Zilahy. I 
knew he was capable of writing a 
best seller for he was a good story- 
teller. Zilahy moreover had the 
reputation for a rather sexy flair, 
a quality which is by no means a 
handicap these days to a popular 
writer. 

A book of his called Ararat had 
been published two years ago in 
Communist controlled Hungary—at 
a time when he had already so- 
journed on the hospitable shores of 
the New World. The fact that 
Ararat could be published in Hun- 
gary was not remarkable in view of 
the enthusiastic and obvious at- 
tempt on the part of the author to 





Was the publication of this book at the 
same time as the trial of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty a pure coincidence? 





please the Communists. I had not 
read Ararat but I assumed that The 
Dukays was a later work, produced 
in the United States and without the 
surveillance of a totalitarian state’s 
police force. 

The second person to mention 
this book to me was a conservative 
American Catholic who remarked 
with rather a melancholy air that 
the picture of pre-war Hungary pre- 
sented in this mighty volume was 
probably true to fact. And since I, 
though an Austrian, had spent five 
years of my life in Hungary study- 
ing at the University of Budapest 
which gave me my doctor’s degree, 
I eagerly started to read the book. 
To my immense surprise I immedi- 
ately discovered that The Dukays is 
nothing but the English translation 
of Ararat. The publishers, instead 
of telling the public that this vol- 
ume saw the light of day in Com- 


Intimately acquainted with conditions in Hungary—past 
and present—and with an expert knowledge of the Hun- 
garian language, Dr. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, now in 
this country on a lecture tour, is uniquely equipped to 
reveal the subtle propaganda contained in The Dukays. 
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munist dominated Hungary, did not 
—at least on the wrapper—consider 
it necessary to make this important 
confession. As a result they offer 
the portrait of a country and a so- 
ciety, written by the former editor- 
in-chief of Szabadsdg, then (1945) 
a pro-Communist and today a pure- 
ly Communist newspaper, as a novel 
pure and simple. Yet this book is 
only dressed-up propaganda—it has 
no real plot—against practically all 
values we stand for and an apotheo- 
sis of most things Communism de- 
fends. 


A; PRESENT I do not know of a bet- 
ter book to support the Hungarian 
State Prosecutor’s case against 
Cardinal Mindszenty; historically 
speaking it is the grossest distor- 
tion of truth I have read in a long 
time (including Quentin Reynold’s 
Only the Stars Are Neutral and 
Leigh White’s The Long Balkan 
Night), the most furiously anti- 
Catholic tirade written by a non- 
Catholic, the most nauseatingly 
filthy book in which the obscene ap- 
pears without any literary, histori- 
cal or artistic justification. 

Nobody could accuse me of hav- 
ing a puritanical or Jansenistic turn 
of mind; I have fought against 
squeamishness especially in Catho- 
lic literature, but I would certainly 
consider the lascivious D. H. Law- 
rence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover less 
dangerous reading than The Du- 
kays, which offers us an abdomi- 
nal materialism on the party line 
of the lowest sort. With regard to 
Mr. Zilahy it is a case of a man 
throwing false pearls to real swine. 

Mr. Zilahy is precisely that not- 
so-admirable type of homo sapiens 
who cannot distinguish between a 
story, which might be told before 
an adult group of both sexes, and a 


filthy joke which one does not tell 
at all. These demarcation lines are 
not for him. The porcine passages 
in his book are truly painful and it 
took a real effort on my part to fin- 
ish the 795 pages of the volume 
which, as a piece of Leftist propa- 
ganda, I felt in duty bound to read. 

I have always insisted that a good 
deal of American misinformation in 
matters of foreign policy (and the 
subsequent fatal errors!) was due 
to the propaganda put across by 
pink and red European refugees. 
With a “mobility” and “elasticity” 
unknown to the conservative-right- 
ist opponents of totalitarianism they 
have succeeded far better in mak- 
ing their getaway to Riverside 
Drive which, after all, offered them 
greater comforts than Moscow or 
Irkutsk. 

I thought of my American Catho- 
lic friend who, while rejecting the 
philosophy and obscenity of the nov- 
el, had considered the historical and 
sociological picture to be by and 
large true. Zilahy is a good nar- 
rator (his rather poor Hungarian 
style being covered by Mr. Pauker’s 
fluent but not faultless translation), 
and the thesis he presents is one 
which appeals to an overwhelming 
sector of the American public: a de- 
generate European aristocracy, a 
self-contented, asocial Catholic 
clergy and hierarchy, a vigorous 
and decent lower class, a struggle 
between modern, progressive, en- 
lightened values and the spirit of 
the Middle Ages. Even President 
Roosevelt is brought in as a “wit- 
ness.” The appeal to all American 
“heresies” and prejudices — every 
country has their fill of them!—is 
sustained all through the book. 
Every absurdity from Tom Paine to 
Theodore Dreiser and Howard Fast 
gets its support. 
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M* Goop American friend who ac- 

cepted the picture can hardly be 
blamed for his credulity. After all, 
the publisher told him nothing 
about the original publication of the 
book in Hungary, nor did he have 
the time and the means to engage in 
research work: only an extremely 
careful reading of the book, ana- 
lyzing with minute attention all in- 
dications concerning the author’s 
background, plus a prolonged stay 
in Hungary and a knowledge of the 
very difficult Hungarian language: 
only these factors could have given 
him the necessary clues. 

Then he might have discovered 
that Mr. Zilahy came originally 
from the Transylvanian impover- 
ished minor nobility whose Calvin- 
ism made it historically the ally of 
the East and the Grand Turk, an 
almost hereditary enemy of all the 
values the Catholic Occidental 
world stands for—a world which 
today is engaged in a struggle as 
bitter as the one of 300 years ago 
when the West was assailed by an 
Oriental power whose creed was 
predestination and determinism. 

The defeat of this Calvinistic- 
Islamic alliance in the past had re- 
sulted in the ascendancy of a 
wealthier Catholic nobility allied 
with the Habsburgs and the Holy 
Roman Empire, an ascendancy 
which the Protestant Transylvani- 
ans and East-Hungarians were nev- 
er willing to swallow. Thus it was 
not sheer coincidence that the first 
President of the Hungarian Repub- 
lic in 1945 became a Calvinist min- 
ister, the Rev. Zoltan Tildy who 
continued his policy of appease- 
ment right down to 1948. Mean- 
while the moral head of the over- 
whelmingly Catholic Hungarian na- 
tion was and still is Cardinal 
Mindszenty. 


HE HUNGARIAN aristocracy, one of 

the most liberal and, in a sense, 
least exclusive on the Continent, al- 
ways kept open house for the Hun- 
garian savants, artists and intellec- 
tuals whether they were of noble 
origin or not, and Mr. Zilahy him- 
self took full advantage of this lib- 
erality. Though the spokesman of 
a bourgeois radicalism, he basked 
in the splendor of such great fami- 
lies as are represented by his 
“Dukays.” I am certain that the 
“Count Dupi” of the Hungarian aris- 
tocracy addressed him by the fa- 
miliar “thou” and his first name. 

Still, a curiously snobbish, radi- 
cal and religious hatred rankled in 
his bosom. Rome, Vienna, the Ger- 
manic blood, the universalistic out- 
look of Hungary’s Westernized 
upper crust made Mr. Zilahy a stal- 
wart trail-blazer for his fatherland’s 
present political system. 

All these points will be missed by 
the American reader and unavoid- 
ably so. One could not expect a 
European reader to judge of the 
truth or untruth, the bias or preju- 
dice of an author writing a regional 
American novel. The vast major- 
ity of Old World readers would be 
incapable of deciding to what extent 
the works of, let us say, William 
Faulkner or Erskine Caldwell are a 
true portrait of the South. What- 
ever we cannot judge rationally we 
can only appraise sentimentally. 
Here, of course, it becomes the duty 
of the publisher to investigate most 
carefully the intrinsic value of the 
book he is about to publish. 


j to the sickening filth of The 
Dukays we get gigantic lies about 
European history. The historical- 
sociological lie embedded in The 
Dukays is of a triple character— 
as if one would not be sufficient. In 
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painting a picture of the Catholic 
Hungarian aristocracy with its 
Western orientation the author has 
admittedly picked out certain inci- 
dents, details and traits of various 
living and recently deceased per- 
sons which give this book the stamp 
of a key-novel. 

It cannot be denied that certain 
characters in this novel are “possi- 
ble.” The range of European char- 
acters is very wide and the Conti- 
nent is one of human extremes; 
Hungary produced St. Emeric and 
the nightmarish Countess Nadasdy; 
St. Margaret and Matthew Rakosi. 

But if one wants to draw an au- 
thentic picture of a class one should 
not concoct an imaginary family in 
which virtually all the negative 
traits of a whole social layer are 
skillfully assembled and in which 
this evil family is surrounded by an 
aura of equally distasteful, human 
monstrosities. It is of course theo- 
retically possible that one single 
family with its agnates could be of 
such a repulsive pattern; but it is 
not fair to represent a whole class 
by such a tiny segment. In a “treat- 
ise” whose object is the defamation 
of a whole class this procedure is in- 
excusable. (That it will please the 
masters of present-day Hungary 
and a part of the U. S. public is quite 
another matter.) 

I am fairly certain that Mr. Stein- 
beck would never have given Herr 
Goebbels permission to print his 
Grapes of Wrath during the war, 
and if I were to write a novel on a 
group of degenerate hillbillies in the 
South and publish it in Austria as a 
typical representation of American 
farming life, I ought to be shot at 
sunrise. And rightly so! 


Way DIDN’T Mr. Zilahy introduce 
a couple of aristocrats like the late 


Prince Batthyany, an eye surgeon 
who built numerous hospitals for 
the poor, trained his wife as a nurse, 
devoted his whole life to the indi- 
gent and when he died of cancer 
after an exemplary Catholic life re- 
fused to use drugs in his agony be- 
cause, “Our Lord on the Cross did 
not alleviate His sufferings either.” 
What about his oldest son, Count 
Odén Batthyany, whose life was de- 
scribed by his father in a short 
booklet? Od6n died at the age of 
twenty-one and confessed to his 
parents that he had never commit- 
ted a mortal sin all through his 
short lifetime. 

I could enumerate a seemingly 
endless list of names of members 
of the Hungarian aristocracy who 
have lived lives of utter devotion, 
self-sacrifice and even holiness. Of 
course, scandals were frequent, but 
even those trespasses against the 
sixth commandment so gleefully en- 
dorsed by Mr. Zilahy, frequently did 
not prevent these libertines from 
standing up for the persecuted, op- 
posing the Communists no less than 
the Nazis, and defending liberty 
and the dignity of man. 

Where were Hungary’s Calvinist 
leaders in the fateful years of the 
Nazi Occupation—could they also 
be found en masse in Mauthausen 
and Dachau? Where do they stand 
now? Is it not their church which 
has found a very comfortable 
modus vivendi with the New Grand 
Turk? Is it not true that some of 
the most brilliant names of the 
Catholic nobility of Hungary could 
be found in the “guestbooks” of the 
Nazi camps—and are not exactly 
the same men in Arctic Russia and 
Siberia today? There are excep- 
tions; one has only to remember 
Count Stephen Bethlen, a Protestant 
leader, who has been swallowed up 
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in the immensity of Eurasia, but I 
doubt that this “landowaer” and 
“reactionary” would find favor in 
Mr. Zilahy’s eyes! 


Aserum nefarious aspect of this 
beastly novel is the lies which are 
at first told and then revoked. 
Part One of the book which tells of 
the love affair and the political re- 
lationship between Countess Kris- 
tina (Krisztina is the correct form) 
and the Emperor-King Charles is 
nothing but a historical phantasy in 
the worst possible taste. By clever 
legerdemain the author tells us, on 
pp. 282-287, that Krisztina’s diary 
is historically untenable but that 
the whole story, though untrue, re- 
produces the “atmosphere” very 
well. Here Zilahy recounts the 
most unsavory stories about a Hun- 
garian family, actually living in 
this country, but he knows very well 
by experience that royalty is not in 
the habit of dragging a scribbler in- 
to the courts and therefore his char- 
acter-assassination will pass with 
impunity. But even if his phantasy 
is patently untrue, there’s the old 
maxim, “If you throw enough mud, 
some of it will stick.” 

Bearing all this in mind one can 
only regret that the “Dukays” ever 
invited the Budapest coffeehouse 
wits into their homes because they 
were patently not housebroken. 
Nor is the traditional Austrian atti- 
tude toward the Hungarian coffee- 
house variety of literati to be re- 
jected in its entirety; we always saw 
in them a dark Balkan substratum 
which anything but enhanced Hun- 
gary’s prestige. 


Ene THIRD type of lies consists of 
those misstatements of fact which 
are not perhaps lies in the strict 
sense but often the outcome of a 


colossal, I venture to say limitless, 
ignorance. Mr. Zilahy, a native of 
Hungary, stuffs his volume with the 
most incredible inaccuracies, slips, 
factual errors of a geographical, his- 
torical and sociological nature. 

Let us glance at the first 58 
pages: there are errors in dates, 
places, customs and events on pp. 3, 
8, 17, 18, 19, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 36, 41, 42, 43, 49, 50, 52, 58. 
These fantastic mistakes go right 
through the book. There are two or 
three errors on some of these pages 
but I concede that some of them 
might be due to the translator. 
Since most American publishers 
usually edit the work of their au- 
thors, I cannot understand how 
Prentice-Hall let all these absurdi- 
ties pass. Even a rather dull-witted 
copy-reader should discover that 
Willensdorf village, which on p. 3 
is in the Tyrol, later on migrates un- 
accountably to eastern Austria. 

An American publisher could eas- 
ily have found out that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s Looking Forward is not 
a scientific book on the agrarian 
and social structure of New York 
State but a collection of campaign 
speeches (pp. 699-700). The mis- 
spellings alone are simply hair- 
raising. Yet the air of competence 
in Mr. Zilahy’s book fools the public 
no less than it fooled the publishers. 


T nx THEsIs that all Hungary’s 
woes came from the inequitable dis- 
tribution of land, is nonsense. Land 
in Britain is far more inequitably 
distributed than in pre-war Hun- 
gary and even the Labor Govern- 
ment has not been doing very much 
about the situation. Even if the 
27 per cent of acreage belonging to 
the large proprietors in Hungary 
had been parceled out, the small 
holders would not have gained in a 
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very spectacular fashion. The large 
estates caused a terrific amount of 
envy—but that is almost all. The 
fabulously rich families of Hun- 
gary were very few. They could 
be counted on the fingers of both 
hands. The “Dukays” were among 
them as were the Batthyanys and 
the Esterhazys, a family whose 
head stood accused together with 
Cardinal Mindszenty. Some of 
these men are today in the dun- 
geons of the Cheka and in the polar 
regions of the Old World. They do 
not lead a pleasant, comfortable life 
made possible by fat royalties in 
Manhattan. 

The “philosophy” of Mr. Zilahy 
is quite commensurate with his in- 
tellectual powers. We can con- 
gratulate ourselves that he really 
loathes Catholicism. His priests 
and bishops are a mixture of homo- 
sexuals and anti-Semites. His de- 
criptions of the ritual of our 
Church are priceless gems of igno- 
rance. In metaphysics H. G. Wells 
is his professed guide. He has two 
subtle attacks on Chesterton, com- 
pletely misses the point of that an- 
thropological theory he calls the 
M6dling School and mixes up Paul 
Claudel with Claude  Farrére. 
(Claudel would clearly be beyond 
his comprehension). As to his 
analysis of human nature he tells 
us that the inner secretion explains 
our “morality.” 


“These elements are known to 
science as hormones, but the world 
at large obdurately persists in refer- 
ring to these effectives as. femi- 
nine virtues, deep religiosity, crim- 
inal impulses or creative abilities, 
whereas it is obvious that the time- 
less and mysterious laboratory 
would brook no little interference in 
its work on the part of man-made 


laws, guileless books of prayer or 
provincial rules of etiquette” (p. 
131). 


0. THE basis of these realizations 
why oppose what one of Mr. Zilahy’s 
figures calls the “great and altruis- 
tic experiment” of Russia? Here 
comes in the old Calvinistic-Islamic 
materialistic denial of free will and 
the complete rejection of all ethical 
values. Here we see clearly that the 
author’s opposition to Nazism was 
not based on true principles—one 
cannot have principles on a “hor- 
monal” basis—but merely on his 
own inverted Nazism, his dislike of 
Hungarians of German descent and 
his ressentiment against the Cath- 
olic aristocracy. 

His case parallels closely that of 
our local clowns who in their anti- 
Nazi ecstasy threw themselves into 
the arms of Red Fascism, of Com- 
munism. Mr. Zilahy’s malodorous 
repetition of the Panthera Legend 
about the origin of our Lord, dili- 
gently copied by Nazis from the 
Talmud, fits very aptly into this 
pattern. 

The Dukays—a book without a 
real plot—has been published at a 
most “appropriate” time, when the 
interest of this country is turning 
toward Hungary. It is not in the 
least surprising that its thesis is al- 
most the same as that of the Hun- 
garian State Prosecutor against 
Cardinal Mindszenty, who has been 
accused of loyalty toward his king, 
of opposing the spoliation of the 
Church by an “agrarian reform,” of 
insisting on a Catholic education 
which rejects determinism of any 
kind, of forming an alliance with 
American capitalism and—oblique- 
ly—of being of German descent and 
protesting against the mass-expul- 
sion of the Suabians. 
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UT BY now it has become evident 

that the “Dukays,” even as rep- 
resented to us by Mr. Zilahy, have 
been infinitely more benign masters 
in their minor domains, than the 
“common men” who today rule 
Hungary. Certainly all Hungarians 
who have opposed and protested the 
rape of their country and the perse- 
cution of their religion in the name 
of eternal principles resting on 
God’s revealed word have, regard- 
Jess of title and rank, our sympathy, 
and more than that—our prayers. 
Some of them are wearing the crown 


of martyrdom, like Baron Apor, 
Bishop of Gyér, who was murdered 
in the gallant defense of helpless 
women and girls. 

Thus the time may come when the 
names of the Princes of the Church 
and even of the princes of the blood 
who have suffered for everlasting 
truth will still be remembered, 
while the name of an author who 
has written a salacious best seller in 
defense of H. G. Wells, hormones, 
fornication and the great “altruistic 
experiment” will have sunk into 
well-deserved oblivion. 


God Won 


By KATHARINE KENDALL 


G OD made a tree. 
Man felled it 


And with craft and cunning fashioned it 


Cross-wise. 
God hung on it. 


God made a rose. 
Man plucked it 


And with crooked skill twisted its thorns 


Crown-wise. 
God wore it. 


God made a stone. 
Man hewed it 


And sealed Him in a tomb with it 


Grave-wise. 
God rose from it. 
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San Franctsco’s 
Spanish Beginnings 


By JuLia CooLEy ALTROCCHI 


T 1s not always remembered that 
the year 1776 was as fateful for 
our west coast as for our east coast. 
The famous Anza expedition had 
left Tubac in Mexico on October 
23, 1775, with 80 men and 160 
women and children, of whom 
many died en route or remained at 
more southerly places. The story 
of the long, brave trek belongs to 
history and has been told too well 
too many times to need repetition 
here. Suffice it to say that to have 
come in the company of Captain 
Juan Bautista de Anza to Califor- 
nia gives the same cachet of the 
aristocracy of priority to the an- 
cestors of the Californian that the 
coming of Bradford gives to the 
“Puritanocracy.” Over and over 
again one hears on the western 
coast the “ennobling” phrases: 

“My ancestor came with Anza.” 

“My ancestor came with Por- 
tola.” 

“Pure Castilian. Yes ... my 
family, you know, were pure Cas- 
tilian.” 

“Sangre azul .. . blue blood.” 

The sangre azul seems to have 
been a Spanish phrase before it was 
blue-blooded English and is said to 
have arisen from the blue veins so 
conspicuous on the pale flesh of 
the indigenous non-Moorish inhab- 








Julia Cooley Altrocchi, a native of Con- 
necticut, adopted California over twenty 
years ago and has written of its glories in 
prose and poetry. Her present article is an 
adaptation of a chapter from her book, The 
Spectacular San Franciscans, which E. P. 
Dutton will publish in May in honor of the 
centenary of the Forty-niners. 








itants. These very first settlers of 
San Francisco were not necessarily 
of sangre azul. They were, except 
for the priests, frontier soldiers of 
moderate circumstances, fairly un- 
mixed Spanish blood and great 
strength of character, who fur- 
nished six governors and many il- 
lustrious families to California. 
Because careful records were kept 
in Mexico, most of the families 
were registered with the Corte de 
Purismo de Sangre (Court of the 
Purity of Blood), upon which the 
descendants lay much _ esoteric 
stress. 

Anza reached the general region 
on March 27, 1776, looked over the 
site very carefully and planted a 
cross on what he called Punta del 
Cantil Blanco (Point of the Steep 
White Rock). 

By September 17th the first man- 
built structure, apart from the 
mud-brush-and-tule habitations of 
the Indians, the first adobe unit of 
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the Presidio, was ready for dedica- 
tion. The ceremony was celebrated 
by 150 people, with a mixture of 
religion, worldliness and supersti- 
tion. Father Palou said Mass, 
blessed the site, raised the cross 
and led the singing of the “Te 
Deum.” The soldiers and Indians 
folklorishly pulled up bits of wild 
grass and threw stones. Then Lt. 
Moraga (one of whose great, great 
grandsons was a ferry pilot in 
World War II.), and his officers took 
formal possession, raised the royal 
banner of Carlos III., King of Spain, 
the troops fired volleys of musketry 
and a cannon or two, the San Car- 
los in the Bay answering with can- 
non and white smoke-plumes. 

Thus, on the high bluff, overlook- 
ing the golden shores and hills of 
its future destiny, San Francisco 
was born, under the aegis of the 
cross, and the sword of Spain. (On 
the East coast, at the same time, 
George Washington was in retreat 
at Haarlem Heights. New York, for 
the moment, belonged to the British, 
San Francisco to Spain.) 

Less than a month later, on Oc- 
tober 9th, the Mission was dedicat- 
ed with a similar ceremony, and 
religious and civil life began in 
earnest. There were one baptism, 
two marriages and one burial at the 
Mission in that first year. 


For THE first sixteen years we 
hear very little of the Spanish life 
at the Golden Gate. It must have 
proceeded quietly, pleasantly, un- 
eventfully, with a gradual increase 
of herds and families, but with few, 
as yet, of the social amenities. For 
many years after the founding of 
mission and presidio, and later of 
the pueblo, in spite of festivals and 
church processions and fandangos 
and cockfights and bear-baitings 


and races and horseback maneu- 
vers, life remained far less richly 
elegant than at Monterey, which 
had succeeded Loreto as the capi- 
tal in 1777, and at the gay presidios 
of San Diego and Santa Barbara. 

Even San José, only forty-five 
miles from San Francisco, which 
had been founded as a pueblo in 
1777 and was surrounded by rich 
grazing-lands and beautiful ran- 
chos, seems to have had gayer go- 
ings-on, more splendid weddings, 
more magnificent fiestas. There 
was, for many decades, a _ per- 
ceptible feeling of superiority 
among the old, long-settled, cattle- 
baronial families of San José and 
the surrounding valleys, a feeling 
which exists faintly to this day. To 
belong to an old San José family 
still carries with it a definite pres- 
tige. 


‘T= MENTAL picture that some 


have dreamed up of the lace-fan- 
holding, mantillaed, rose-behind- 
the-ear, blushing Spanish damsel is 
partially erroneous as far as sturdy 
California is concerned. It is in the 
famous Arguello family that we 
first begin to hear about the dash- 
ing young Spanish women who 
could ride and rope like men. 
Locked into their rooms at night 
by prudent parents the young girls 
might be, chaperoned so carefully 
that a beau might make eyes and 
love only on the dance-floor or at 
the glassless, grated window and 
then only by way of the strum of 
violin and guitar and the cadenced 
language of song. Yet many of 
these girls gave vigorous help on the 
ranches and even dressed in men’s 
clothes. Josefa Arguello, sister of 
Concepcién, was one of these free- 
roaming girls who roped cattle with 
her brothers. 
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There were also, as Bancroft tells 
us in California Pastoral, Fermina 
Espinosa, owner of Santa Rita ran- 
cho, now Sotoville, who “did all the 
rancho work, breaking colts, lasso- 
ing cattle, while her husband did 
nothing but eat, sleep and smoke,” 
and who was much respected on 
account of her industry; and there 
were the four blue-eyed, fair-haired 
daughters of V. Avila of Sal-si- 
puedes rancho who “worked like 
men, roaming the mountains in 
men’s attire, guarding stock and 
felling timber. They also made 
blankets and cheese and drove the 
old wooden-wheeled ox-cart here 
and there, as duty demanded. One 
girl married, the rest remained 
single to care for the old father.” 

The non-urban, open-country life 
of the lion-colored hills bred a dif- 
ferent race and all visitors com- 
mented upon it. Both men and 
women were fairer than the Mex- 
icans, some of the women very fair, 
few needing to resort to the use of 
rice powder and white pastes to 
achieve the highly desired pale 
skin-tints signifying pure Spanish 
blood without Indian or other ad- 
mixture. They were all gloriously 
healthy. They carried themselves 
magnificently. “Every rich man 
looks like a grandee,” said Dana, 
“and every poor scamp like a 
broken-down gentleman.” More- 
over, the quality of the populace 
steadily improved, both through 
healthy living and the infiltration 
of good wives and good families 
from Mexico and southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Ix 1821 Mexico became independ- 
ent of Spain and there was a 
shifting of patterns, a restless move- 
ment across the borders of Cali- 
fornia, many wealthy, heretofore 


royalist families bringing into Mon- 
terey European customs and cos- 
tumes and modes of living. Since 
there were so many blood-connec- 
tions between the large families of 
northern and southern California 
and a constant visiting back and 
forth, the effect of these worldly 
émigrés upon the Spanish San 
Franciscans and upon those who 
were shortly to be given grants of 
great ranchos in the Bay region 
must have been considerable. 

Juan Esmé Alvarado, descendant 
of Juan Bautista Alvarado, told my 
friend, the writer, Esther Birdsall 
Darling, how the old Alvarado- 
Castro adobe ranch-house which 
still stands on San Pablo Avenue 
near the Bay in Berkeley, was al- 
ways as full as a tavern of visiting 
friends and relatives, how the yard 
was always jampacked with calesas, 
carretas, and saddle-horses of all 
kinds, how the De la Guerras of 
Santa Barbara (whose old home is 
the nucleus of today’s art-center 
and restaurant of El Paseo) 
thought nothing of traveling the 
three hundred miles up the coast 
for a little talkfest, barbecue and 
dance with their Alvarado relatives 
and how the Alvarados thought 
nothing of returning the call a few 
days later. 

There were fresh horses to be ex- 
changed at every ranch along the 
way, and on the return journey one 
always ended up with one’s own 
horse at the next-to-the-last ranch. 
Juan Esmé spoke also of the little 
saucers of nuggets and gold dust 
placed quietly, unobtrusively, 
gleamingly on every bedside table 
in the house for the use of the 
guests! Mrs. John Weaver, de- 
scendant of Joseph Chapman and 
his Spanish wife, once told me that 
her ancestors even less obtrusively 
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placed the gold nuggets under the 
pillows of the guests. (All this 
when gold came to be the medium 
of exchange after the hide-droghing 
days.) 


Ix ABOUT 1822 Monterey and San 
Diego were officially opened up to 
alien trade, and the first Boston 
ship, the Sachem, commenced the 
exchange of finished articles from 
New England for the hides and 
tallow of California. On the hide- 
droghers came most of the Ameri- 
cans who settled in California be- 
fore 1840. 

On August 22, 1822, an English 
whaler, the Orion, put into Yerba 
Buena cove for supplies of wood 
and water. With its entrance into 
the Bay began that interesting 
blending, by way of romance, of 
the Spanish and the Anglo-Saxon, 
which has contributed so many in- 
teresting families with the double 
inheritance to northern California. 
As the beautiful sailing vessel en- 
tered the Bay, all the people from 
the Presidio and the Mission settle- 
ment hurried down the sandy hills 
to the crescent beach below, to greet 
the strangers. 

Captain William Richardson, 
mate of the boat, put off in a little 
dinghy from the whaler. As the 
tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed young 
man stepped ashore, the attractive 
daughter of Lt. Ignacio Martinez of 
the Presidio, Maria Antonia, thrilled 
by the apparition, turned to the girl 
friend by her side and made the 
following very determined declara- 
tion, as William Heath Davis tells 
us in his book, Seventy-five Years in 
California: “Oh, what a handsome 
man that stranger is who is disem- 
barking from the boat! He’s going 
to become my betrothed and I’m go- 
ing to become his wife!” 
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 Pestcons RICHARDSON was indeed to 
become the betrothed of Maria 
Antonia and the father of some very 
dashing daughters, one of whom, 
Mariana, rode superbly, was an un- 
erring marksman, and “could strike 
a bullock dead with one quick blow 
of a keen blade.” He was to be the 
grantee of the great Saucelito Ran- 
cho (now Sausalito). 

The Captain was as enterprising 
as a Yankee. Yet, like most of the 
foreigners soon to arrive, he found 
it expedient to become a citizen of 
the new republic of Mexico to which 
California belonged and, previous. 
to his marriage to Maria Antonia, 
he joined the Catholic Church and 
was christened at the Mission, tak- 
ing, in her honor, the baptismal 
name of Antonio, thus becoming 
Don Antonio Richardson. All these 
procedures required a great deal of 
time. It was not until almost four 
years after his arrival that all his 
papers and arrangements were in 
sufficient order so that he could at 
last become the husband of Maria 
Antonia. 


Tome FIRST great Spanish-Anglo- 
Saxon wedding was held at Mission 
San Francisco de Asis (Dolores of 
today), on the twelfth of May, 
1826. We have no elaborate record 
of this wedding but we may be sure 
that there were splendid costumes 
glittering with gold braid and sil- 
ver lace, shining buttons and red 
sashes, that there were embroidered 
saddles, silver stirrups, tinkling 
spur bells and silver-mounted har- 
ness on the beautiful cream-colored 
horses customarily used for wed- 
dings, that there was music in the 
cavalcade and music at the church, 
and that, after the ceremony, there 
were executed by the Californians. 
those feats of horsemanship in. 
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which they excelled. Certainly the 
Peralta brothers and the Bernals, 
José Sanchez, ancestor of hundreds, 
Luis Arguello and José Estudillo 
must have performed equestrian 
feats, vying with the dashing guests 
from Santa Barbara, among them 
undoubtedly José Carillo, ancestor 
of our equestrian contemporary, 
Leo Carilio of Hollywood. 

Probably there were exhibitions 
of the popular race to a rawhide 
(rushing horseback, full speed, to 
a hide spread on the ground, then 
reining in at the instant the fore- 
hoofs struck the flat target), or the 
carrero del gallo,—seizing, at full 
tilt, a chicken buried in the ground 
up to its unfortunate neck. 

After the feats of horsemanship 
came the great feast and the ball at 
the Martinez house. Every house, 
says a chronicler, was a ballroom 
in those days! The floor might be 
of adobe mud spread with a rush 
mat, but the candles flickered, the 
guitar and the violin played old 
Moorish melodies or Spanish folk- 
songs or European and Mexican 
ballroom airs, the bright silk or 
calico dresses whirled and all was 
joy and laughter and_ sinuous 
rhythm! 

Since the great private land- 
grants had not yet been made 
around San Francisco Bay (the 
Mission still being in control) and 
the shipments from Spain had 
ceased and only a few of the lux- 
ury-bringing ships had yet arrived 
from off Boston-way, it is safe to 
assume that Don Antonio Richard- 
son’s wedding, while quite a party, 
was simpler than the weddings yet 
to take place in the Golden Age of 
what Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez 
so aptly and charmingly calls Span- 
ish Arcadia, that age which began 
in about 1828 and lasted until the 


official, efficient and unpicturesque 
occupation by the Yankees in 1846. 


G RADUALLY more sailors came to 
stay and a few trappers slipped 
over the mountains. In 1833 the 
secularization of the missions 
changed the aspect, politically, eco- 
nomically and socially, of Califor- 
nia. Now the hold of the padres was 
loosened, the great cattle-ranches 
which had belonged to the missions 
and upon which, so far, only a few 
private pasturing privileges had 
been permitted, were opened to pri- 
vate grant, and a few of the repre- 
sentatives of the fine old families 
of Santa Barbara and Monterey 
moved up the coast to take posses- 
sion, along with the families of the 
Mission settlement and the Presidio. 

It was not long before San Fran- 
cisco Bay and San Pablo Bay and 
Suisun Bay were completely ringed 
about with a festoon of colorful 
Mexican ranchos. 


Now BEGAN the Beautiful Days. 
There were more fiestas, rodeos, 


races, meriendas (picnics) than 
ever, visiting back and forth, church 
and family celebrations of all kinds, 
music all day long. The ever more 
frequent ships brought in hand- 
some furniture, and the interiors of 
the houses, which had been merely 
of whitewashed walls with chromo 
pictures of the Madonna and saints, 
mud floors, plus a bench and a 
table (except for the bedrooms 
lovely with hand-embroidered lin- 
ens and extraordinarily fine laces, 
and the chests filled with gorgeous 
gowns and magnificent silver serv- 
ices brought from Mexico City), 
now took on a rich mahogany look 
similar to the interiors of New Eng- 
land homes. 

A Boston ship’s visitor to the 
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Livermore-Higuera house in the 
1840’s, so a descendant told me, re- 
marked that he felt at home as soon 
as he entered their door. In these 
adobes, built chiefly for sleeping 
and with one large room for danc- 
ing in rainy weather (everything 
else was done outside, the dancing 
when possible, and always the cook- 
ing, in old Spanish style, at a sepa- 
rate cook-house or enormous oven), 
hospitality was as natural as daily 
living. 

No one hostess was more hospita- 
ble or more socially lavish of enter- 
tainment than any other. The 
grandchildren tell me that the cele- 
brations were constant, joyous, 
universal, in all the wreath of 
ranches around the Bay. Everyone 
was invited everyone participated, 
especially in the earlier, almost 
communal days. Yet, as in every 
society, certain faint social distinc- 
tions were felt. 


A delightful, witty descendant of 
both Dons and Yankees, Mrs. Zyl- 
pha Bernal Beck, mentioned, a lit- 
tle reluctantly, these social strati- 
fications in their order (downward) 


of caste distinction: 1. Castilian; 
2. Andalusian; 3. Mexican-born 
Spanish; 4. California-born Span- 
ish; 5. Mexican; 6. Indian. 

The caste influence is very strong 
to this day among the old Spanish 
families. “One doesn’t admit these 
distinctions,” concluded Mrs. Beck, 
her dark Spanish eyes flashing with 
remembered incidents and implica- 
tions,—“but one governs one’s life 
accordingly!” 

There is still a wall, a glass wall, 
almost invisible but none the less 
palpable, between Yankee invader 
and Spanish original. And much 
that has been written about the 
Spanish has been set down quite 
erroneously from our side of the 
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glass, not from theirs. “But why 
have you not corrected these false 
impressions?” I have often asked; 
and it has remained for some de- 
scendant of the dual blood, Span- 
ish-Yankee, to answer quietly: 
“The Spanish are self-contained to- 
day as they were in the old days. 
Silence is the better part of—gen- 
tility, as of wisdom.” 


W uex the Yankee came in, and 
the courteous Spaniard greeted him 
at the door with: “La casa es suya” 
(“The house is yours,” implying 
“everything in it is at your dis- 
posal”), the Yankee took him lit- 
erally—and seized everything in 
sight! 

As a small example of a more ex- 
tensive procedure, Sefiora Josefa 
Higuera Livermore owned two gor- 
geous Spanish shawls. When a 
feminine American visitor admired 
one of them and Sefiora Livermore 
graciously replied “A su gusto!” 
(“At your pleasure”), the beautiful 
shawl was instantly appropriated— 
permanently! Thus it was with all 
things in all directions, the Span- 
ish scarcely uttering a protest, until 
at last the great ranches themselves 
were taken over! 

I remember a day when some of 
my Spanish friends and I went 
around the extreme south end of 
San Francisco Bay to the Alviso 
adobe which had been purchased 
not long before by a tidy Italian 
family and completely restored, 
even to the indigo-blue-painted un- 
der-floors of the balcony, the blue 
banisters, railings and beam-ends, 
and the snow-white outer walls. 

When I asked whether this were 
not a coloring more Italian than 
Spanish, my Castilian friends as- 
sured me that in the 1830’s and 
1840’s it was quite usual to paint 








the adobes with white walls and 
blue balconies and trimmings. 


on oLp Alviso adobe made a daz- 
zling Mediterranean picture against 
the bright California sky, two 
orange trees lending their gold at 
either side, a typical Spanish pep- 
per-tree (counterpart of the poplar 
planted by the New Englanders on 
the other coast) throwing the gray 
lace of its shadows, the palm tree 
for an identification landmark as 
owner or friends rode in from a 
distance, a grove of very old olive 
trees silvering the hill back of the 
house, and a wisteria vine, with 
stem the girth of a slender woman’s 
waist, growing over a strong trellis. 

The house, as was the custom, 
commanded a valley view, for at 
first there had been fear of hostile 
Indians or roaming brigands and 
one had to be forewarned of all 
comers. 


Nor FAR away, on the return jour- 
ney to San Francisco, we came upon 
Warm Springs, just off Coyote 
Creek, and here the Spanish ladies 
began to chatter again, full of old 
family reminiscences. They had 
heard their mothers and grand- 
mothers tell how, once a week, the 
Higuera and Sanchez and other 
Spanish families for miles around 
had, with the help of their Indian 
servant-girls, piled all the accumu- 
lated laundry into the carretas, to- 
gether with trunks full of fresh 
dance dresses, satin slippers and 
jewel-boxes, how they had deco- 
rated the carretas with branches 
and flowers and how they had all 
driven to Warm Springs, the wom- 
en playing the guitars and singing, 
the men cantering beside them and 
playing the violin as they rode 
along. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S SPANISH BEGINNINGS 








As the lovely saying went 


“El que canta 
Su mal espanta!”’ 


“He who sings 
Flings 
Evil fortune far!” 


Mucu was said by my Spanish 
friends of the cascaron balls, the 
gay dances just before Lent and at 
the Christmas season especially, 
when the ladies spent days blowing 
eggs and filling them with bits of 
colored paper, gilt paper, or actual 
gold dust. The fun consizted in 
breaking these egg-shells over a 
charming lady’s head, releasing the 
glittering contents down the flow- 
ing ripples of her dark hair; and 
then the lady might return the 
compliment, catching an unwary 
cavalier. “The dust-motes of the 
ball-room were turned to gold,” 
said my friends. And this lovely 
phrase I found echoed almost ex- 
actly in Ernest Frignet’s La Cali- 
fornie published in Paris in 1866: 
“Le soir, les vétements des invités 
scintillaient de cette poussiére dorée 
qui s’élevait comme un léger nuage 
au dessus du bal.” 

A Golden Age, in very truth! 

By the late Thirties and early 
Forties the number of incoming 
settlers, all non-Spanish, was slow- 
ly increasing. Most of the soldiers 
were being withdrawn from the 
Presidio to the encampment at So- 
noma. Most of the Indians had been 
dismissed from the Mission to roam 
the countryside in de-Christianized 
bands of horse-stealers. Most of 
the Spanish families, formerly 
clustered around the two posts, 
had withdrawn to ranches or small 
holdings along the oceanside or the 
gleaming Bay. A few of them, the 
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de Haro, Sanchez and Valencia 
families remained, as well as 
Tiburcio Vasquez, a quiet, harm- 
less citizen until Yankee intimida- 
tions turned him into a renowned 
highwayman! 


Gamemsz, by hook or by crook, 
—but chiefly by crook,—the invad- 
ers had been making debtors and 
mortgagees of the Spanish ranch- 
owners, and, piece by piece, had 
been taking over the great, golden 
valleys. In many instances the in- 
vaders simply squatted and would 
not be removed. 

The granddaughter of Rafaela 
Martinez and Dr. Tennent, Mrs. 
Mary Tennent Carleton, has told me 
a significant little story of the final 
days of a daughter of the Peralta 
family who lived on a site not far 
from my own present home in 
Berkeley. Don Domingo Peralta 
himself had been put to untold hu- 
miliations by squatters, threatened 
by cannon set up on his property, 
sued for trespass on his own land, 
thrown into jail because he had 
dared to cut down one of his own 
trees and penalized for it by the 
forfeiture of his only carriage in 
which he had always taken his 
family to church. 

His daughter’s house, successor 
to her old adobe, was a beautiful 
two-story frame, with balcony 
above, veranda below, in the Medi- 
terranean style, and over all the 
trailing honeysuckle and the Jeri- 
cho roses almost as much beloved 
by the Spanish as the small, pink, 
fragrant Castilian roses. 

This had been an unusually hap- 
py ranch home for many years. 
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But now that the widow and her 
sons and daughters had been left 
unprotected, the property had grad- 
ually drifted out of their hands in- 
to the clever clutch of the Yankees! 
The new possessors were due to 
come riding in at any minute. The 
horses of the Peralta family were 
waiting outside, several of them 
packed with the last belongings. 

As the mother of the family stood 
on the veranda, looking for the last 
time into the old home, she chanced 
to drop a remark about how much 
she had cherished the hardwood 
livingroom floors which she had 
polished daily to a queen’s-coach 
brightness. One of her sons, already 
astride his horse, hearing his moth- 
er’s remark, immediately drove his 
mount up the steps and into the 
living-room and back and forth, 
with gouge-hooved, frenzied pat- 
terns over the polished wood, turn- 
ing it into a ridged, barn-like floor! 

“The Yankees shall not have our 
home! But they may have our- 
stable!” he cried,—an _ incident 
fraught with all the passion of the 
proud Spanish race, under the in- 
escapable boot-heels of the tram- 
pling pioneers! 


For A dozen more years the Span- 
ish social life was to continue in the 
environs of San Francisco. But from 
now on, the center of business life 
and of non-Spanish social life was 
to focus about the settlement at 
Yerba Buena, or Good Herb, cove. 
The Good Saint and the Good 
Herb, were suffering, for better or 
for worse, a transformation, and 
the future city of San Francisco at 
the edge of the Bay was beginning. 
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December 8th 


By HERBERT A. KENNY 


E NEVER said anything that 

would let you know he was a 
Catholic, not even one of those 
tired old gags about fish on Friday. 
His name, Bill Trenton, told noth- 
ing. His class at the college of jour- 
nalism in the State university num- 
bered fifty ex-GI’s almost as old as 
himself. The large number pre- 
vented intimacy. Since his subject 
was radio news writing, his lectures 
were, so to speak, neutral. He never 
landed in the middle of the Inquisi- 
tion, or the Galileo case or birth 
control or eugenics or some of Dr. 
Earnest A. Hooton’s theories that 
the Declaration.of Independence is 
a “pathetic document” and that 
wounded war veterans should be 
put out of the way. That seemed 
the special province of Dr. Small 
who taught a general history course 
to the journalism classes. You 
soon knew Dr. Small was not a 
Catholic. 

At first Dr. Small gave me the 
burn. He seemed to enjoy dwell- 
ing on such unpleasantries as the 
Borgia crimes, the children of Alex- 
ander VI., the terrible treatment of 


the Jews at different times in Cath- 
olic countries, and the Church’s 
“opposition” to science. The first 
time he tackled the subject of Alex- 
ander VI. in class, I got put down 
proper. I stood up to tell him that 
I didn’t think any pope had illegiti- 
mate children. He rather rubbed it 
in that day. Although I grew to dis- 
like him, as time went on I burned 
less. He built up quite a case 
against Catholicism, indirectly, of 
course. He was always careful to 
conclude by saying that he had a 
lot of admiration for the Catholic 
Church and thought it just as good 
as any other. 

I thought it was the Church’s 
stand on divorce that really broke 
me off from my religion. It seemed 
so impractical, so reactionary, so 
crazy. I felt I couldn’t go it. Now 
I think it may have been merely 
the excuse. I used to inquire cas- 
ually among some fellows at the 
university who I knew were Cath- 
olics but they didn’t like to discuss 
such subjects much. Most of them 
were against the Church’s stand but 
afraid to argue the subject, one way 
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or another. They seemed afraid of 
being out-of-step with the crowd. 
There was a good deal of talk about 
it at the time because the legisla- 
ture was planning to liberalize the 
divorce laws and the Catholic 
Church was opposing the liberaliza- 
tion. 


T ax SUBJECT came up one after- 
noon in the coffee shop where teach- 
ers and students used to gather 
after last class. Dr. Small was in 
the group, sitting beside Miss 
Brown, a history instructor, who 
was frequently in his company. 
He was her department head; dark, 
slight, handsome, and seemed to 
hold a fascination for her. She 
echoed his opinions, the fellows in 
her class said, but it was her good 
looks that made me notice her most. 
She had a broad forehead and a 
wide smile, and though her com- 
plexion was ordinary, she always 
appeared tanned and fit. Trenton 
was in the group that day, having 
stopped in for a cup of coffee be- 
fore hustling to the radio station 
where he headed up the news bu- 
reau. A couple of senior girls 
attacked the Church’s stand on 
divorce, and Trenton, quite unex- 
pectedly, made a ringing defense 
of it. He had a way of spilling nice 
phrases rapidly that was very ef- 
fective. 

“Oh, come, come, Bill,” the doc- 
tor said, “You sound like a monk.” 

“You flatter me, Joe,” he said, 
with a great shout of laughter, 
“most of my friends, who cherish 
your persuasions, say I sound like 
a parrot.” 

“Aren’t you?” Miss Brown asked; 
and I thought how pretty she looked 
and what a lucky guy Dr. Small 
was. 

“Do you know,” Trenton said, 


leaning just a hair in her direc- 
tion and looking her directly in the 
eyes, “I keep going around day in 
and day out saying that two times 
two is four, that truth is valuable, 
that honesty is a virtue and that 
England is an island—all because 
someone told me those things when 
I was a very small boy.” He took 
a sip of coffee and in the silence 
that followed his last remark, con- 
tinued. 

“And I never thought of rewrit- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer just because 
it doesn’t meet the stylistic excel- 
lencies of Dos Passos.” He looked 
at her again and she turned away 
to accept a cigarette from me. 


“cc 

P wacenaay, I’m a violent lib- 
eral,” she said, “more so than Dr. 
Small. Don’t you think, Mr. Tren- 
ton, that we have to get away from 
the old morality in some things?” 

One of the other students, a for- 
mer Marine, leaned over and whis- 
pered in my ear, “I could go for her, 
couldn’t you?” 

“How liberal are you, Miss 
Brown?” Trenton asked, and he 
looked at her again and this time 
she blushed. 

“Trenton could go for her, too,” 
the Marine whispered to me. 

There was a grin struggling with 
the professorial look on Dr. Small’s 
face. 

“Well, she doesn’t believe in pre- 
marital relations,” he said rather 
loudly. 

The ex-Marine haw-hawed and 
slapped the table with the flat of 
his hand, and the two senior girls 
snickered and flushed. If Miss 
Brown had blushed before, she was 
crimson now. I felt sorry for her 
and felt like giving Small a slap in 
the puss. 

Trenton, also, was red. 
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“I didn’t mean to embarrass you 
with my question,” he said to her. 

“You didn’t,” she answered. 

“[’'m_ sorry,” the doctor said. 
Beneath the table I could see him 
reach for her hand but she drew it 
away. The group broke up shortly 
thereafter. She refused a ride home 
from Dr. Small. It was done tact- 
fully enough but even the Marine 
sensed the significance. 

I walked to the radio station with 
Trenton through a fine mist of rain. 

“Are you a Catholic?” I asked 
him. 

“Ralph,” he said, affecting an ac- 
cent, “Everyone who is anyone 
these days is a Catholic. Even 
some unspeakable Italians and il- 
literate Irish.” 

I grinned. 

“T felt sorry for Miss Brown,” I 
said. 

“So did I,” he said, “But if they 
insist on sitting on juries, they are 
apt to have to stand on street cars.” 


W: WERE only together about 
twenty minutes before he turned 
through the glass doors of the sta- 
tion, but he told me more about the 
Catholic religion in that time than 
I had learned in three years at the 
college. Somehow it led me to as- 
tonish my mother by going to Mass 
with her the next morning. I had 
not been to Mass for a year. I was 
surprised to meet Miss Brown out- 
side the church after Mass; I had 
never known where her home was. 
I knew she was a Catholic because 
I had seen her going into the Church 
of St. Benedict the Moor near the 
school. That’s what made me won- 
der a bit how she went for Small. 
She was surprised to see me, too. 

“IT didn’t know you were a Cath- 
olic, Ralph,” she said with her 
broad friendly smile. 


“I was quite sure I wasn’t,” I 
told her, “but that guy Trenton up- 
set my confidence.” She looked 
quickly away. 

“What made you think you 
weren’t?” she asked. 

I told her that I still wasn’t sure 
about the whole thing, and asked 
if I could walk her home so that I 
could discuss the thing in detail. I 
thought she might help me out, be- 
cause she seemed to have recon- 
ciled things I found irreconcilable. 
But she was content to listen to me 
and to bring the conversation back 
to Trenton. Our walk began with 
me boosting Trent while she de- 
preciated him. 

“He’s not the scholar that Dr. 
Small is,” she said. 

“Well, Trent says it’s not so 
much a matter of having a pro- 
digious accumulation of historical 
facts as having a certain point of 
view; a feeling for another age, a 
sympathetic understanding for the 
aspirations of another people; a 
catalyst that brings everything into 
order.” I closed a bit apologetically. 

“I practically memorized that,” 
I said. 

Then the conversation swung and 
I started to needle Trenton a little 
and she began to defend him. I 
knew then what I had only sensed 
before. Trenton’ affected her 
strongly. 


W ux WE arrived at her home Dr. 
Small was sitting on the porch chat- 
ting with a woman I took to be Miss 
Brown’s mother. He appeared too 
comfortable;'too much one of the 
family to suit me. I left almost im- 
mediately after meeting her mother. 
But I visited her home (it was quite 
near mine) a good deal thereafter. 
I came to call her Margaret and to 
drive her home from school when I 
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had the car. I might have fallen in 
love with her if I hadn’t become 
such a close friend of Trent’s and 
realized that she could only think 
of Trent whenever she was with 
me. Although Dr. Small still held 
the rail. 

I was glad enough to talk about 
Trent. I told her a thousand re- 
marks he had made in defense of 
the Church and in explanation of 
history. I repeated a vulgar rhyme 
he had made up when I asked him 
what he thought about Alexander 
VI. and some other popes. It was 
quite funny. She laughed and said 
I shouldn’t make remarks like that 
to an assistant professor, especially 
a lady. I pursued the subject a lit- 
tle further, mostly to show her that 
Trenton had not been merely trivial. 

“Dr. Small thinks those popes 
discredit the Church,” I said, “but 
Trent didn’t seem much interested 
in that argument. When I pressed 
him on it, he said that he had never 
considered the personal morals of 
Woodrow Wilson as having dis- 
credited the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or the bad habits of War- 
ren Harding as derogatory to de- 
mocracy. I suppose the distinction 
is old stuff to you, but it opened a 
new door to me. I saw a lot of 
things Dr. Small said in a new 
light.” 


“ 

I pon’T think Dr. Small’s oppo- 
sition to the Catholic Church is 
quite as simple as that,” she said, 
“It runs deep; he’s a liberal and a 
humanist.” 

“Shall I tell you what Trent says 
about humanists?” I asked her with 
a grin. 

“I don’t think I care,” she said. 
There was a pause. “Yes, I do 
care,” she continued, “What does 
he say?” 


“He says they are a pack of 
damned cowards.” 

“Just like that?” 

“Just like that.” 

“I might have expected it.” 

“He says they expect everyone to 
be a heavyweight fighter but never 
to train. They want everyone in the 
parade to keep time but without a 
band. They want Christian moral- 
ity—Catholic morality, he says,— 
but are afraid to stand up and be 
counted. He says that... .” 

“TI don’t think I’m interested in 
his opinions on Dr. Small. Did he 
expect you to bring them to me?” 
She was petulant. 

“I'd be doing him an injustice,” 
I said soberly and slowly, “if I said 
or did anything to make you think 
so. He has said all these things 
only in answer to my questions. 
Only once has he asked me about 
you, or rather, told me about you. 
Well, asked me about you, I guess. 
He said you would never marry Dr. 
Small, and asked me if I knew 
why.” 

“Let’s drop the whole subject,” 
she said. 

“T’d like to tell you what he said.” 

“You can tell him that I’m en- 
gaged to Dr. Small or will be by the 
time you see him.” 


I FELT as if I had been slapped in 
the face with a cold dish cloth. 

“You’re kidding,” was the best I 
could manage. 

“Why should I be kidding?” 

“No reason I suppose.” 

“Because Trenton is always so 
right? Because he made another 
joke? Another bright radio quip? 
Your personal Information Please 
board.” She seemed bitter and re- 
sentful. “If it will make you feel 
any better, tell me why he knew I 
wouldn’t marry Dr. Small.” 
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“It doesn’t make much sense,” I 
said, “At least, not now.” 

“Ralph,” she said, imitating 
Trent’s Yankee twang, “she’ll never 
marry Dr. Small. Do you want me 
to tell you why... .” 

“He said .. . ‘because of the Im- 
maculate Conception,’” I blurted 
out. 

“Is that all?” she asked. 

“That’s all. It didn’t make much 
sense to me. I’ve been thinking 
about it for a week. I thought you 
might enlighten me.” 

“Believe me,” she said, “It doesn’t 
make any sense to me, either. But 
then, to tell you the truth, Trenton 
never did.” 


— and I were leaning against 
a bar that same night when I 
brought myself to tell him. Noth- 
ing he had ever said told me how 
much it was going to mean to him, 
but somehow I knew it was going 
to mean a lot, an awful lot. He 
pushed his brown felt hat back 
from his forehead and looked at 
me. I realized then what fast 
friends we had become because I 
could feel his pain inside me. 

“If I were in the school of liberal 
arts, I would quote a few lines of 
poetry,” he said, “‘. . . but long it 
could not be, till that her garments, 
heavy with their drink, pulled the 
poor wretch from her melodious 
lay to muddy death.’ It’s almost a 
parable.” 

I took a deep breath and a deep 
drink from my glass of ale. 

“Why don’t you ask her, you 
sap.” 

I knew that was what I had been 
hoping for in all my conversations 
with Margaret. I wanted them to- 
gether because I admired them 
both so much; somehow they 
seemed to belong together. Subtly 


I had made considerable progress, I 
thought. That was why her an- 
nouncement came as such a sur- 
prise. Now I got my second sur- 
prise of the day. 

“T have,” he said. “She was going 
to give me an answer tonight.” 

I felt a chill run over me and the 
palms of my hands began to per- 
spire. It was dawning on me that 
Margaret had rejected not Trent, 
but the picture of Trent I had cre- 
ated for her, built in her mind. I 
saw that I had been an intruding 
fool and in trying to help, had hurt. 
I hoped he would say something 
that would save me from my self- 
condemnation. 

“I took her out twice,” he said. 
“We argued all the time. The sec- 
ond night I asked her to marry me. 
That was a week ago. She said she 
would let me know tonight.” 


T HAT SETTLED my guilt in my mind. 
Yet when I tried to explain to Trent 
that I had snafued the whole thing, 
he couldn’t see it that way. I was 
abject. I told him in detail of our 
last conversation and of my repeat- 
ing his declaration that she would 
never marry Dr. Small and the cryp- 
tic reason he had given. 

“I wish you hadn’t told her that,” 
he said, “I wasn’t minding my own 
business when I proffered that. But 
I was so sure that at the core of 
that pretended liberalism she would 
find something too unsavory, too 
unwholesome for a girl brought up 
the way she was. A little bit of it 
showed that day we all sat down in 
the coffee shop. I thought it was all 
she needed to see.” 

I excused myself for a minute 
and went to a telephone booth and 
dialed her home. I didn’t know 
what I was going to say if I got her. 
Her mother answered and said she 
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had gone to meet Dr. Small at the 
school. I said nothing to Trent 
about it when I returned to the bar. 
We had another ale together and 
watched part of a hockey game 
tremble on the television screen. 
When we walked out it was dark 
and snow was beginning to fall. 

“I’m tired,” he said. “I went to 
an awfully early Mass this morning. 
Sounds silly but I think I'll go home 
and hit the hay, early though it be.” 

“Bill,” I said, “I’m terribly sorry. 
I can’t help feeling it’s my fault. I 
wish there was something I could 
do.” 

“There is,” he said, brightening 
a bit, “come over to my house to- 
morrow night. I want you to meet 
the most explosive man I ever knew 
—until he became a Benedictine. 
Eight-thirty.” 

I watched him going up the hill 
until I lost him in the shadow of a 
church. I was half-way to the sub- 
way when something happened to 
me. All the pieces in my head and 
heart suddenly fell into place and 


I wanted more than anything else 
to say some prayers. I turned back 
and scuffed through the snow up 
to the Church of St. Benedict the 
Moor. I pushed open one of the 
downstairs doors and stepped into 
the darkened vestibule. I bumped 
into a thick brown form. 

“I beg your pardon,” I said and 
saw it was two people, a man and 
a woman. 


6é 

Ruan,” it was Bill’s voice; he 
had caught my face in a flicker of 
candlelight. “Will you run up to 
the school and tell Dr. Small that 
Miss Brown won’t be able to make 
it and sends her apologies.” 

“Tell him,” she said, “that the 
man I was supposed to meet was 
there after all.” ; 

“And Ralph,” Bill said, finding 
my right hand in the darkness and 
pressing it hard, “when that Bene- 
dictine offers to hear your confes- 
sion tomorrow night, be sure and 
tell him you missed Mass today. 
It’s December 8th.” 


Old Mission 


By LESLIE SAVAGE CLARK 


T wusens, and swallows wheel 
Against the afterglow 
While mission bells lift up a prayer, 


Resonant and slow. 


Night falls . . . but wingéd peace 
And holiness shall dwell 





Long in hearts that shared one dusk 
With bird and bell. 








Dante's Creed of Spiritual Love 


By I. J. SEMPER 


7 Vita Nuova has been styled 
the most spiritual love story 
ever written. In his Prologue Dante 
writes: Incipit Vita Nova—‘Here 
begins the New Life,” that is, the 
new life of the soul, which was 
quickened by his love of Beatrice. 
In some thirty lyrics tied together 
by a prose narrative of exquisite 
beauty, he tells the story of his love 
for a beautiful and virtuous Floren- 
tine girl. The outward events are 
few and simple. His love begins in 
his ninth year, when he first met 
Beatrice, who was also in her ninth 
year. He met her a second time 
nine years later; and after that only 
a few times, on the street or in 
public assemblies. However, he as- 
sures us that merely to see her or 
to hear the sound of her voice was 
to experience a spiritual transfigu- 
ration that dispelled evil thoughts, 
engendered humility, and inflamed 
his soul with charity. 

The story mounts to a swift cli- 
max in the year 1290, the twenty- 
fourth in the life of Beatrice, when 
she was called by God to dwell in 
glory under the banner of the 





Even if St. Thomas was not aware of the 
cult of romantic love, introduced in his day 
by the troubadours, he anticipated its ex- 
cesses and thereby blazed the trail which 
Dante was to follow. 





Queen of Heaven. The Epilogue 
contains the famous promise to 
write concerning Beatrice “what 
has never been written of any 
woman.” Dante fulfilled this prom- 
ise many years later when he glori- 
fied Beatrice in the Divine Comedy 
by making her the symbol of the- 
ology, the science that leads men to 
God. Beatrice is thus both an ac- 
tuality and an allegorical figure. 
In either case, as a real girl in the 
Vita Nuova or as a symbol in the 
Divine Comedy, she starts Dante 
on the “new life” of the soul. 


Sou critics believe that Dante’s 
creed of love stems from the amor- 
ous code elaborated by the Proven- 
cal troubadours of the twelfth cen- 
tury, which has come to be known 
as courtly love. Fundamentally, 
courtly love is sensual and sinful. 
To hold that Dantean love is an off- 
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shoot of courtly love is like describ- 
ing a lily as springing from a gut- 
ter. Dante himself points to Guido 
Guinicelli of Bologna as his master, 
when in the Purgatorio he salutes 
him as, “the father of me, and of 
others my betters, who ever used 
sweet and graceful rhymes of love.” 

Guinicelli, who died in 1276, was 
the most important Italian lyricist 
before Dante. Critics singled out 
his great canzone, “Of the Gentle 
Heart,” as the first poem to intro- 
duce the notes of spontaneity and 
spirituality into the love lyrics of 
Italy. In his concluding stanza the 
poet raises his love to the super- 
natural plane when he specifies why 
his gentle lady, “like a star, enam- 
oreth.” Here he represents himself 
as pleading before the throne of God 
that he loved his gentle lady be- 
cause she was made in the image 
of God’s own truth, beauty, and 
goodness. 


D ANTE adopted this conception of 
love as his own, but he raised it to 
loftier ethereal heights and he elab- 
orated it with a greater wealth of 
symbolical detail than was possible 
for Guinicelli within the limits of a 


single canzone. No account of the 
origin of this creed can disregard 
the fervent devotion which the thir- 
teenth century accorded to the Vir- 
gin Mother of God, in whom all 
women are honored and elevated. 
It is noteworthy that both Guinicelli 
and Dante associate their gentle 
ladies with the Blessed Virgin, as 
mirrors of her beauty and as shar- 
ers of her glory. In the concluding 
stanza of his canzone Guinicelli 
places his lady in heaven, where 
Mary is “the queen of all the realm 
of grace.” And when Dante record- 
ed the death of Beatrice, he wrote 
that, “the Lord of justice called this 


most gentle lady to dwell in glory 
under the ensign of that queen, the 
Blessed Mary, whose name was in 
very great reverence on the lips of 
this blessed Beatrice.” 

Dante’s own devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, whose name 
he invoked day and night, is her- 
alded in the Divine Comedy. In the 
sacred poem she is the Mater Miseri- 
cordiae, who initiates the action by 
aiding the poet when he is lost in 
the woods of error and sin and who 
brings the action to a close by ob- 
taining for him the final grace of 
the Beatific Vision. And it is in the 
court of the Madonna, in close 
proximity to her throne, that Dante 
places the glorified Beatrice, Mary’s 
faithful servant. 

Of course, devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary only enforced the les- 
sons which Guinicelli and Dante 
had learned from the teaching of 
St. Thomas Aquinas on marriage, 
love, and friendship. Even if St. 
Thomas was not cognizant of the 
romantic concentration on _ sex, 
which was coming into existence in 
his day in the poetry of the trouba- 
dours, he refuted the excesses of 
this tendency by anticipation, there- 
by blazing the trail which Guinicelli 
and Dante were to follow. 

For instance, in contrast to the 
troubadours, who sang of a sensual 
love that flouted wedlock, St. 
Thomas teaches that sexual love, 
within the indissoluble union of 
marriage, was primarily ordained 
as a means of propagating the spe- 
cies. Again, in contrast to the 
troubadours, who placed woman on 
a pedestal to be adored as a god- 
dess, St. Thomas, arguing that the 
natural position of woman springs 
necessarily from the family, defined 
her status in the family as that of 
man’s helpmate and companion. 
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Bs his argument on the Scrip- 
tural account of woman’s cre- 
ation, he observes, first, that since 
woman was made from man, it is 
fitting “that man might love woman 
all the more, and cleave to her more 
closely, knowing her to be fashioned 
from himself”; and, second, that 
since woman was made from man’s 
side and not from his head or his 
feet, marriage is a social union, in 
which woman is neither man’s ruler 
nor his slave but his consort. 

Likewise, the romantic doctrine 
of complete abandon to the passion 
of love, which stands at the oppo- 

=~———site_pole to the Christian ideal of 

self-control and self-denial, is 
anathema to St. Thomas, who is 
haunted by a horror of what hap- 
pens to human beings when they 
become slaves to appetite. His hor- 
ror arises from the fact that sexual 
intemperance lowers man to the 
status of the brute and dims the 
light of reason, the faculty that dis- 
tinguishes man from every other 
creature on this planet. 

When St. Thomas analyzes the 
love of man and woman in wedlock, 
he classifies it as a species of friend- 
ship based on equality—“the friend- 
ship of a free man with a free wom- 
an.” He distinguishes the love of 
friendship (amor amicitiae) from 
the love of desire (amor concupi- 
scentiae). The former exists when 
“that which is loved in the love of 
friendship is loved simply and for 
its own sake.” Thus, as Father M. 
C. D’Arcy sums up in The Mind and 
Heart of Love, “the perfection of 
love ... is to be found in personal 
friendship, whether between a man 
and a woman, between man and 
man or between man and God.” 

The unselfish love of friendship 
can exist on both the natural and 
the supernatural level. When God 


is the reason why a friend is loved, 
we have the supernatural virtue of 
charity. In this case the friend is 
still loved for his own sake, that is, 
because he was created by God, re- 
deemed by God, and destined for 
God. Such is the argument of St. 
Thomas, who, in expounding the 
Scriptural statement that man was 
made in the image of God, states 
that this image is threefold, inas- 
much as all men by creation, by re- 
creation in grace, and by heavenly 
heritage either share, or are capable 
of sharing, in the divine goodness. 

There can, consequently, be no 
clash between loving a friend for 
his own sake and loving him for the 
sake of God. To love the image, in 
so far as it is a true likeness, is to 
love the original. It is for this rea- 
son that St. Thomas declares that 
it is specifically the same act of 
charity by which we love God and 
by which we love our friend. 


T ne Vita Nuova is a record of per- 
sonal experience, but it is also a 
work of poetic art in which the tech- 
nical definitions and distinctions of 
St. Thomas come to life in terms of 
characters, action, dialogue, alle- 
gory, and symbolism. The super- 
naturalized love of friendship as de- 
scribed by St. Thomas finds con- 
crete expression in the allegorical 
figure of Love, which has been 
styled the protagonist of the drama ° 
of Dante’s new life. By means of 
visions and dreams, in which Love 
appears in visible form as a lord of 
terrible aspect, as a youth clad in 
shining white raiment, and as a pil- 
grim in tatters, the gradual progress 
of Dante’s spiritual awakening is 
prophesied and underlined. 

In his famous digression the poet 
goes out of his way to assert that 
his personification of Love is pure- 
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ly allegorical, “an accident in a sub- 
stance,” that is, a quality or an emo- 
tion existing in a person. And then 
he warns that poets should not per- 
sonify “without having some inter- 
pretation in their own minds of 
what they say.” 

The “real meaning” hidden under 
the allegorical figure of Love is 
Dante’s own love for Beatrice, the 
love of friendship raised to the su- 
pernatural plane. St. Thomas 
quotes Aristotle to the effect that 
the contemplation of spiritual 
beauty or goodness is the beginning 
of sensitive love. Dante sings the 
praises of his lady’s beauty, but he 
supplies only a few details bearing 
on her physical appearance and her 
manner of dress. Her eyes and her 
smile are entrancing, and her com- 
plexion rivals the “paleness of the 
pearl.” When he met her the first 
time she was robed in “a subdued 
and goodly crimson,” the color of 
charity; and at their second meet- 
ing nine years later she was clothed 
in “purest white,” the hue of faith. 


H:s RAPTURES in the Vita Nuova, 
which are so intense that it is neces- 
sary for him to employ two “screen” 
ladies in order to preserve his secret, 
are prompted almost entirely by the 
contemplation of “the nobleness of 
her soul,” which manifests itself in 
gentleness, courtesy, modesty, hu- 
mility, and charity. And not only 
is she virtuous herself, but she is the 
cause of virtue in others. She thus 
mirrors the angelic and the divine, 
for she walks the earth not as a 
woman but as “one of the fairest 
angels of heaven,” not as “the 
daughter of a mortal man but of 
God.” 

In a word, it is the splendor of 
her soul that fascinates Dante, and 
here sex has no meaning; for, as St. 


Thomas reminds us, “the image of 
God belongs to both sexes, since it 
is in the mind, wherein there is no 
sexual distinction.” It is for this 
reason that Dante could continue to 
love Beatrice after her marriage to 
Simone dei Bardi and after his own 
to Gemma Donati. In a creed of 
love which is based on the image of 
God in the souls of the beloved and 
which finds its journey’s end not 
on earth but in heaven, natural ties 
play no part one way or the other. 

It is only in the light of God’s 
image in man that the symbolism 
employed by Dante in the Vita 
Nuova becomes intelligible. We 
have already quoted St. Thomas to 
the effect that the image of God is 
in man in three ways: by creation, 
by re-creation in grace, and by the 
likeness of glory. Dante stresses 
the first way by constantly associat- 
ing Beatrice with the mystic num- 
ber nine. He met her the first time 
when she was at the beginning of 
her ninth year, and he was almost 
at the end of his ninth year. The 
second meeting took place exactly 
nine years later. The death of Bea- 
trice in 1290 occurred on the ninth 
day of the year in which the per- 
fect number (ten) was multiplied 
nine times. 

Dante explains the association of 
Beatrice with the number nine as 
follows: “Therefore if three is the 
sole factor of nine and the sole fac- 
tor of miracles is three, namely, Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Spirit, who are 
three in one, this lady was accom- 
panied by the number nine to give 
to understand that she was a nine, 
that is, a miracle whose root is the 
wondrous Trinity alone.” Here 
Dante echoes the words of St. 
Thomas: “The Divine Trinity made 
man to Its image, that is, of the 
whole Trinity.” And St. Thomas, 
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in his turn, echoes St. Augustine: 
“Recognizing, then, the Creator by 
means of those things which are 
created (Romans i. 20), we ought 
to understand the existence of the 
Trinity, of which every creature, as 
far as it is worthy to do so, bears 
the impress. For in this Trinity is 
the first origin of all things, perfect 
beauty, and blessed joy.” 


Tux SECOND way in which the 
image of God resides in man is by 
re-creation in grace. This means, of 
course, conformity to Christ; for, as 
St. Thomas says, “Christ alone is 
the perfect Mediator of God and 
man, inasmuch as, by His death, He 
reconciled the human race to God.” 
Dante stresses this second image by 
a subtle association of his lady’s 
name and her salutation with the 
Redeemer of mankind. In the Vita 
Nuova Beatrice is mentioned by 
name twenty-three times. He intro- 
duces her as the glorious lady of 
his mind, “who was called Beatrice 
by many that knew not what they 
were calling her.” It is unlikely 
that Dante is here alluding simply 
to the surface meaning of the name 
Beatrice: “She who confers happi- 
ness.” The key to his enigmatic 
statement is the term beatitude 
taken in the strict theological sense, 
that is, the happiness of eternal life, 


the reward of those who love Christ. ' 


When Dante sings of his meet- 
ing with Giovanna, the lady of 
Guido Cavalcanti, followed by Bea- 
trice, he is at pains to explain that 
“her name Giovanna comes from 
that Giovanni [John] who was the 
forerunner of the True Light.” It 
is significant that the sonnet, which 
follows immediately on this expla- 
nation, is the only place in the Vita 
Nuova, where Dante uses the famil- 
iar abbreviation of his lady’s name 


—Bice: “I beheld Monna Vanna 
[Giovanna] and Monna Bice [Bea- 
trice] coming towards the place 
where I was, one marvel following 
the other.” This shortened form 
of Beatrice’s name expresses the 
source of the beatitude which is the 
ultimate end of mankind. This is 
clear from the Divine Comedy, 
where Dante speaks of his rever- 
ence for even the syllables of Bea- 
trice’s name, Be and Ice. It should 
be noted that he emphasizes this 
reverence at a point in the action 
when Beatrice is about to explain 
the dogmas of the Incarnation and 
the Redemption. 

J. B. Fletcher calls attention to 

the fact that when we say first Be 
and then Ice we sound three letters 
of the Italian alphabet—B, I [J], 
and C, which to any medieval Cath- 
olic would immediately suggest the 
words—Beatus Jesus Christus. Bice 
thus points to Christ, “the perfect 
Mediator of God and man,” from 
whom comes the beatitude that is 
suggested by the name of Beatrice. 
We can understand, therefore, why 
in the Vita Nuova the poet used the 
shortened form of his lady’s name 
when, on seeing Giovanna preceding 
Beatrice, he drew an analogy based 
on the relationship of St. John the 
Baptist and Christ. 
Bausrace thus suggests the name 
of Him Who is the source of our 
beatitude: “For there is no other 
name under heaven given to men 
by which we must be saved.” It is 
for this reason that her salvation 
plays such an important role in the 
Vita Nuova. At their second meet- 
ing Beatrice courteously salutes 
Dante, who tells us that her salu- 
tation possessed such virtue that he 
“beheld the uttermost bounds of 
beatitude.” 
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Again, when she denies her salu- 
tation, he asserts that in that salu- 
tation, which inflamed his charity 
and clothed him with humility, lay 
all his beatitude — “tutta la mia 
beatitudine.” The Italian word 
salute means both salutation and 
salvation. His lady’s salutation is 
his salvation, because she, re-cre- 
ated in the grace of Christ, is lead- 
ing him to beatitude in heaven. 

St. Thomas teaches that, while 
the image of God by creation is 
found in all men, and the image of 
God by re-creation in grace is found 
in the just, the image of likeness is 
found only in the blessed in heaven. 
This third image, the likeness of 
glory, is the theme of the concluding 
part of the Vita Nuova, which deals 
with the death of Beatrice and its 
aftermath. That the gentle soul of 
Beatrice dwells in glory is the bur- 
den of a canzone which the poet 
composed after her death, and in 
which he sings how “her winsome 
beauty, withdrawing itself from 
our sight, became a great spiritual 
loveliness, which through heaven 
sheds a light of love, that salutes the 
angels and makes their high and 
rare intelligence to marvel; so gen- 
tle it is!” 


Reecsawnc LOVE seeks its fulfill- 
ment on earth, but the last act of 
the spiritual drama unfolded in the 
Vita Nuova must of necessity be 
laid in heaven. The death of Bea- 
trice does not write finis to Dante’s 
love, because the point about the 
likeness of glory is that it can be 
loved for all eternity. Such is the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, who states 
that “friendship is, as it were, con- 
comitant with perfect beatitude,” 
not only because “the friendship of 
charity is based on the fellowship 
of everlasting life,” but also because 


“it will be possible in heaven for 
a man to love in several ways one 
who is connected with him, since 
the causes of virtuous love will not 
be banished from the mind of the 
blessed.” 

The episode of the Lady of the 
Window is an interlude, with the 
scene laid on this earth. Sometime 
after the first anniversary of Bea- 
trice’s death the poet narrates how 
he saw “a gentle lady, young and 
most fair,” gazing at him from a 
window very compassionately; and 
he admits that his “eyes began to 
delight over much in beholding 
her.” 

Then comes a period during 
which he was tortured by the 
thought of his disloyalty to the 
memory of Beatrice, until finally 
that memory reasserted itself, and 
he summed up the episode by pro- 
nouncing his thought of the Com- 
passionate Lady (donna pietosa) as 
“gentle in so far as it discoursed 
of a gentle lady, but otherwise most 
base.” In other words, Dante 
praised the Compassionate Lady but 
he condemned his love for her. 


| AFTER he had written the 
Vita Nuova, which is generally as- 
signed to the years 1291-1293, Dante 
declared in the Convivio, which was 
probably composed between 1306 
and 1308, that the Lady of the Win- 
dow was none other than the Lady 
Philosophy. However, the episode 
does not ring true as an allegory. 
It is difficult to escape the impres- 
sion that the Compassionate Lady is 
a Florentine girl, very real and hu- 
man, sympathetic and, as Dante as- 
serts, blameless. Moreover, in his 
attempt to allegorize the Compas- 
sionate Lady, the poet is far from 
being consistent; inasmuch as in 
the Vita Nuova he labels his love for 
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her as “most base,” whereas in the 
Convivio he represents it as an ex- 
alted devotion. 

He cannot have it both ways, and 
therefore modern Dantists like C. H. 
Grandgent, E. G. Gardner, and P. H. 
Wicksteed regard his transmuta- 
tion of the Compassionate Lady into 
an allegorical figure as an after- 
thought, motivated by the desire of 
explaining away certain canzoni of 
ignoble passion by interpreting 
them as allegories originally ad- 
dressed to the Lady of the Window. 

It is significant that the Convivio 
is only a fragment. It would seem 
that Dante abandoned the project 
when he realized that it was incon- 
sistent with the actual experience 
which he had narrated in the Vita 
Nuova and with the circumstances 
which had inspired the canzoni of 
passion. 

We can, then, hold fast to the his- 
torical reality of the Compassionate 
Lady. Her identity remains to be 
discovered, although Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti surmised that she was 
Gemma Donati, the poet’s future 
wife. This suggestion does not 
square with the literal narrative of 
the Vita Nuova, where we are told 
that Dante, regarding his love for 
the Compassionate Lady as “most 
base,” broke off relations with her. 

Whatever the identity of this 
Florentine girl, the poet’s love for 
her was the love of friendship as 
defined by St. Thomas, but on a 
purely human plane. It was “most 
base” not in itself, but only in so 
far as it caused him to forget his 
supernaturalized love for Beatrice, 
that was leading him to heaven. 

The episode of the pilgrims who 
pass through Florence on their way 
to Rome to view the likeness of 
Christ known as the Veronica brings 
the story of the Vita Nuova to a fit- 
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ting close. These pilgrims suggest 
to Dante the proper method of as- 
suaging his grief over the death of 
his lddy. Like these romers, or pil- 
grims who journeyed to Rome “to 
behold the blessed image that Jesus 
Christ has left us for an example 
of His most beautiful countenance 
which my lady now beholds in 
glory,” so he too can be a pilgrim 
in spirit and mount on the wings 
of meditation beyond the spheres to 
“that Rome where Christ is a Ro- 
man,” and where the glorified Bea- 
trice dwells with God, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and the angels. 

Moreover, he can solace himself 
with the promise that he will “write 
of her what has never been writ- 
ten of any woman,” and with the 
moving prayer with which the Epi- 
logue closes: “And then may it 
please Him Who is the Lord of 
grace, that my soul may have leave 
to go and behold the glory of its 
lady, to wit, of that blessed Beatrice 
who gazes in glory on the face of 
Him, qui est per omnia saecula 
benedictus.” 


Tu Vita Nuova begins with a 
vision and it ends with a reality, 
but the vision is prophetic of the 
reality. In his first vision Dante 
had seen Love as one on a cloud of 
fire, at once fearful to behold and 
gladsome in himself, feeding to Bea- 
trice the poet’s flaming heart and 
then bearing her away heavenward. 
At the time none of his fellow poets 
could interpret this vision for him. 
In the light of the conclusion of the 
Vita Nuova, we may say with Dante 
that “now it is manifest to the most 
simple.” Both in vision and in re- 
ality the supernaturalized love of 
friendship enabled Beatrice to 


transport the poet’s heart with her 
to heaven. 





Prayer for England 


By FRED SMITH 


FTER an absence of more than two 
decades from the land of my 
birth it was my privilege once again 
to return for a summer. When my 
intention became known to relatives 
unexpected counsels came pouring 
in on me as to what I must be pre- 
pared to expect; counsels ranging 
from the woes in rationing to the 
deep, dark gloom of the business 
man who wrote me: “If you want 
to study an Empire in its decline 
and fall now is your _ perfect 
chance.” I went, I saw, and then, 
I prayed, in a way I had hitherto not 
thought of. Perhaps before you 
reach the end of my article the na- 
ture of my praying will become 
manifest. I went, prepared for the 
worst, yet hoping for the best. I 
took my cash along—and my con- 
science. I rather guess that the 
presence of this latter fact was the 
irritant that at last gendered into 
prayer. Let us see why. 

My edification, which is educa- 
tion with a plus to it, began at the 
very moment after I had passed the 
“customs.” A young niece was 
there to welcome me. Ah: what 
could be nicer? I would play 


“uncle” to her. “Sweets to the 
sweet,” as the man who “uncled” 
me when I was a young ’un, used to 
say. I went to a toffee booth. But 
not a sweet could I buy. Sweets 
were for the rationed ones. It 
dawned upon me that here was an 
England that was different. I had 
left a civilization to enter into a 
rationalization. 

From that moment on, my con- 
science bearing me witness, I was 
haunted by the fear that I might un- 
wittingly prey upon England. Not 
that I starved in England. My lov- 
ing relatives saw to the staving off 
of that. As an unrationed American 
living in the midst of a rationalized 
England I counted it the better part 
of wisdom to “eat what was set be- 
fore me, asking no questions for 
conscience sake.” I had gone to 
England, not to feed my stomach, 
but my soul. From of old I had 
found England good for feeding on 
in that respect. 


I; DID not take me long to find out 
that she still is fine in that respect. 
England goes in strong for the per- 
manencies. Her people, in the main, 
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love the old things. Change comes 
but slowly over the English land- 
scape, save where bomb and in- 
cendiary, and that enemy of an 
older day, industrialism without 
conscience, have done their fell 
work. 

In old Dr. Johnson’s city of Lich- 
field I sat on a wall that overlooked 
the playing fields where cricket was 
being played as of yore. The curate 
and vicar walked across the sward. 
The cathedral was still there. Very 
still if you ask me. Time had 
stopped. Do you get me? There 
was not a sound of coming and go- 
ing in the House of God. With 
discernment my wife said to me that 
the cathedrals were changing into 
cemeteries. The dead were in a ma- 
jority. 


| nave played with that comment as 
Robert Frost, in one of his poems, 
tells us he played with the moon, 
my conscience being my guide. 
There the lovely cathedral stood, 
“standing in the need of pray-ers.” 
The sanctuary turning into a sar- 
cophagus. Everywhere I went I 
sought out the cathedrals and the 
lovely churches. Frankly, I went as 
a combination tourist-pilgrim. I 
entered them in the interest of his- 
tory and holiness. Now it was a 
dartle of one and then a dartle of 
the other. Think of standing in a 
holy place with one foot on the 
grave of Browning and the other on 
that of Tennyson while just above 
is the memorial to Longfellow. 

But when the tourists outnumber 
the worshipers something is getting 
out of balance. When the cricket 
fields (not to mention the overflow- 
ing football fields) are full and the 
cathedrals empty what have we to 
say? Well, that is neither here nor 
there, if you ask the Churchillian 


Englishman. | grant it, since Eng- 
land herself gives the answer. That 
is, in this respect, she is going to the 
dogs. A generation ago a prophet 


in England tried to catch her imagi- 
nation by encouraging her to “gam- 
ble in God.” The England of today 
is gambling on the racing dogs. 


Bur THAT is not all that can be 
said of England. England is a mul- 
tiplex. She cannot forget her past. 
Can you blame her? This is the 
England that is ineffably beautiful. 
On a secondhand book stall in an 
industrial town whose nickname be- 
fore the recent world war was 
“Little Moscow,” I picked up three 
lovely books bearing the general title 
of “Beautiful Britain.” One sung 
the glory of Oxford; the other, of 
Cambridge; the third, the glory of 
Stratford-on-Avon with Leamington 
and Warwick thrown in for good 
measure. England has largely 
ceased to believe in her religion; but 
she is increasingly believing in her 
ruins. That is, her time-made ones. 

If you want to know the reason 
why I believe that I can give it to 
you in an opinion Spengler uttered 
in one of his lucid moments. It is 
that the English are “moved by a 
secret piety to preserve these ruins 
as ruins, feeling in some subtle way 
that reconstruction would deprive 
them of something, indefinable in 
terms, that can never be repro- 
duced.” 

I have quoted Spengler up to the 
measure of his insight but it does 
not reach to the horizon of my sight. 
On occasion I dropped in a coin in 
the supplicating box which made 
mention of the need for the restora- 
tion of the fabric. And then it was 
that I found a prayer was breathing 
through me for the restoration of 
religion in England. 
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ND THAT brings me to another 
England of which mention 
should be made. The England that 
made possible an Empire on which 
the sun never set. Industrial Eng- 
land as I knew it was an ugly devil. 
It substituted words for things. It 
abolished chattel slavery and put 
cheap labor in its place. Little won- 
der is it that labor should come to 
power. And now the wonder is to 
what power? 

In a recent article in the Hibbert 
Journal Dean Inge etches, with 
strong acid, the line of descent that 
has but been burned the deeper by 
war. It is well to remember that 
it is not the war alone that has 
brought England to the privation to 
which she has come. Let us see 
how the Englishman, Dean Inge, 
phrases it. Here are his words: 


“How did we use our good fortune? 
. . . By exporting capital and ma- 
chinery, to enable the new countries 


to do without us; and at the same 
time by ruining our agriculture for 
the benefit of the town-labourer. 
Nothing fails like success. . . . Our 
day as a Great Power is over.” 
That is the lesson England is hav- 
ing to learn the hard way, in spite 
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of all the oratory and the oracular- 
ity of a Churchill, on the one hand, 
and the amazing parochiality of a 
Bevin on the other. I quote the 
words of the Dean again: “We are 
governed by those whose Sunday 
reading is not the Bible but the 
News of the World. What is their 
religion? They have none.” Yet 
there is a remnant in England. Or 
should one say: “There are rem- 
nants in England?” Some count it 
a great thing that at the Final of 
the English Cup-tie the great crowd 
sings the hymn: “Abide with me, 
fast falls the eventide.” That does 
not interest me in the least. Rather 
it irritates me. It sounds too much 
as if England were singing her own 
requiem. 


Tovneez has, of late, in words that 
sting and smart, been telling Eng- 
land of the way for her redemption. 
She who preyed on the world while 
persuading the world that she was 
only praying for it now stands in 
the need of prayer. It may yet be, 
that in the providence of God that 
nation which now merits our 
prayers will come again, in fuller 
measure to merit our praise. 
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Student Government 


on the College Campus 


By SIsTeR M. CRESCENTIA, B.V.M. 


OME SOCIAL historians have ob- 

served that our colonial fore- 
fathers cast off personal responsibil- 
ity for the observance of law when 
Parliament, far-away and insensi- 
tive to the American situation, 
passed untenable legislation. Grad- 
ually the colonists developed the 
mentality that they were morally 
justified in nullifying or evading a 
law if they could not accept it. This 
philosophy, which the frontier did 
much to deepen, can be traced 
through the social history of our 
nation. 

The cause is open to argument, 
but we are not a law-abiding na- 
tion, and we who work with college 
students may well consider by 
what means we can counteract this 
traditional American attitude of 
irresponsibility. The fostering of 
a student co-operative government 
on the college campus offers many 
opportunities to eradicate a false 
point of view and to inculcate a 
correct one. 

A good student government de- 
velops skills that must be possessed 
by every lawmaker from parent to 


supreme court judge. It engenders 
a respect for law and a reverence 
for authority by placing on individ- 
uals in early adulthood the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of a 
good social order. It demonstrates 
to young persons the often over- 
looked fact that the common good 
is served, not only by prohibitions 
stringently enforced, but also by a 
positive program of group activity. 
It trains the student to think in 
terms of group response as well as 
of group responsibility and inures 
him to the hard reality that not 
every well-intentioned effort is ap- 
plauded or every worthy cause sup- 
ported. 

It appears self-evident, therefore, 
that the college has an ppportunity 
to improve the future’ citizen by 
offering him this training, and a 
sacred duty to make the training 
as effective as possible. If a special 
justification is needed for the estab- 
lishment of student government on 
the campus of a girls’ college, it 
may be found in the familiar quo- 
tation: “When you educate a man, 
you educate an individual. When 


Under the direction of Sister Mary Crescentic, B.V.M., Dean 
of Women at Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa, the system 
inaugurated in 1923, is proving successful in the develop- 
ment of responsible, active and informed Catholic leaders. 
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you educate a woman, you may edu- 
cate an entire family.” 


Wirn THESE objectives in view, 
the faculty and students at Clarke 
College undertook some years ago 
to devise and implement a system 
of student government. The sys- 
tem, begun in 1923, has evolved 
into an efficient government unit. 
Today the college community is 
maturely governed and happily 
functioning, largely because of the 
role that student government has 
come to play on the campus. 

At Clarke the student association 
is known as the Student Leadership 
Council or SLC. Every regular stu- 
dent is a member of this student 
association and may pass on all 
work of the SLC either directly or 
through her representative. The 
work of the organization, however, 
devolves primarily upon three stand- 
ing committees: The Executive- 
Judicial Committee, the Student 
Activities Committee, and the Pub- 
licity Committee. These commit- 
tees, meeting together, form the 
Student Affairs Forum. 

The College Administration real- 
izes that it would be an act of in- 
justice, as well as a foolhardy abdi- 
cation, to turn over complete juris- 
diction to teen-aged students, who 
neither by age nor by experience 
are ready to assume such responsi- 
bilities. It has planned the student 
government, therefore, as a co- 
operative undertaking in which 
students share with the faculty in 
the direction of activities, in the 
devising of privileges and regula- 
tions, and in the enforcement of 
discipline. 

At the present time the faculty is 
represented by the Faculty Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs, which 
consists of the dean and the class 
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advisers. This committee is sup- 
plemented by three associate com- 
mittees: (1) department chairmen 
responsible for the counseling of 
students majoring in their depart- 
ments; (2) the moderators of col- 
lege organizations; and (3) the 
health staff. 


T a Faculty Committee on Stu- 
dent Affairs, which is composed of 
the freshman and sophomore coun- 
selors and the junior and senior 
class advisers, is responsible, to- 
gether with the members of the 
SLC Executive-Judicial Committee, 
for the maintenance of good so- 
cial order and for the penalizing 
of transgressors. This committee 
shares with club moderators and 
members of the SLC Activities 
Committee responsibility for the 
social life of the students. While 
the department chairmen do not 
participate directly in the mainte- 
nance of discipline, or in the de- 
vising or executing of the social 
program, they perform an impor- 
tant work in training the older 
students. 

A counselor, through direction 
and interest, trains students to 
evaluate correctly, to judge objec- 
tively, and to act maturely in mat- 
ters relative to community issues. 
Frequently a major field counselor 
is able to make attractive to the 
student a quality of character by 
using a situation in the college 
community as her frame of refer- 
ence. She may, for example, alert 
a major student to her role in Chris- 
tian social living by reference to 
the work of the Dining Room Serv- 
ice Corps, the NFCCS Foreign Relief 
Committee, or the March of Dimes 
Auxiliary. 

The moderators of college organ- 
izations work with the student 
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groups interested in music, drama, 
international relations, and ath- 
letics. They carry responsibility 
for the co-curricular program of 
the college community. The moder- 
ators, like the department chair- 
men, play an indirect but none the 
less important role in understand- 
ing and helping to form student 
opinion. 

Finally the health staff assists in 
maintaining good student morale 
by providing nutritious and appe- 
tizing meals, satisfactory living con- 
ditions, a seasonal recreational pro- 
gram, and careful nursing care for 
all students. 


io MAINTENANCE Of a high level 
of moral and social behavior in the 
college community is an accepted 
responsibility of the SLC. In April 
of alternate years, the SLC holds a 
Student Leadership Council Con- 
gress. This Congress, to which 
delegates are elected on a propor- 
tional basis from among the four 
classes, has as one of its functions 
the evaluation of rules and regula- 
tions governing student conduct. 
These rules are revamped, ampli- 
fied, mitigated, or re-endorsed as 
the common good may demand. 

The report of the Committee on 
Rules is passed on by the Faculty 
Committee on Student Affairs be- 
fore it is presented by the commit- 
tee chairman in a plenary session 
of the Congress. When the report 
has been ratified by the delegates 
of the Congress, it is turned over to 
the proper committee to be incor- 
porated into the new Student Hand- 
book. The provisions of the report 
become operative at the beginning 
of the fall term. 

During the year, House and Wing 
meetings for resident students and 
Lounge meetings for city students 


are held regularly. At these meet- 
ings, which are presided over by the 
President of the SLC, the Wing 
Monitors, and the Vice-President 
of the SLC respectively, the stu- 
dents discuss the problems of 
group living and renew their deter- 
mination to live up to the rules and 
regulations which they have im- 
posed upon themselves or which 
they voluntarily assumed when 
they elected to study at Clarke. 

Infringement of rules is system- 
atically dealt with. Some penalties 
are automatic; some are derived 
from a decision of the Executive- 
Judicial Committee; some stem 
from a joint decision of faculty and 
student officers. 


A GROWING sense of personal re- 
sponsibility makes the disciplinary 
work of the Student Council in- 
creasingly easy. Students coming 
to the College for the first time 
quickly sense that Clarke girls are 
in earnest about their rules; the 
majority respect this reverence for 
authority and readily accept per- 
sonal responsibility for observance 
of the code. Those who transgress 
are usually brought into line by the 
students themselves. 

Not often, but frequently enough 
to validate the belief that the stu- 
dents are serious about their re- 
sponsibilities, a transgressor has to 
be reported to the Student Council 
officers. If the offense is one fall- 
ing within student jurisdiction, the 
matter is handled directly by the 
Executive-Judicial Committee; the 
dean and the student’s counselor, 
having been informed of the trans- 
gression, are invited to sit in on the 
committee hearing. If the matter 
falls under faculty jurisdiction 
alone, it is brought to the attention 
of the dean. 
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; ine SLC undertakes a variety of 

activities. It sponsored last year 
a program for training leaders, in 
which all the students participated. 
From among topics of common in- 
terest to the students, subjects were 
selected for student symposiums 
assigned to one assembly period a 
week. The girls came to their re- 
spective discussion groups prepared 
to supply information, to share 
opinions, and to form judgments. 
Members of each group cast a vote 
at the end of the discussion for the 
student who they believed had ex- 
celled in factual knowledge, keen- 
ness of perception, and accuracy of 
judgment. This student met, later 
in the week, with similarly elected 
colleagues and conducted a new dis- 
cussion on the same topic before a 
joint audience of students and 
faculty. 

There were two such groups, and, 
from each, the student-faculty audi- 
ence elected two representatives, 
who appeared before the student 
assembly at the Friday convocation 
period. This final panel provided 
training for the speakers and a 
laboratory demonstration for mem- 
bers of the audience. The project 
afforded all the students an oppor- 
tunity to share in the benefits ordi- 
narily accruing only to members of 
debate teams or small discussion 
groups. 


T ue STUDENT CoUNCIL is planning 
at present a marriage clinic to be 
conducted early in the second se- 
mester. Collegians who register for 
this program will be divided into 
homogeneous groups not exceeding 
twenty-five members. Each week, 
under the direction of discussion 
leaders, these groups will meet to 
examine some phase of marriage. 
A social worker, a bride, a mother, 


a doctor, and a priest will be among 
the leaders invited to participate 
with the students in these discus- 
sions. 

The aim of this marriage clinic 
is threefold: to familiarize all stu- 
dents with the rights, privileges, 
and obligations of marriage, to in- 
culcate in them a deeper reverence 
for the sacredness of marriage, and 
to awaken in them a fuller appre- 
ciation of the vocational character 
of marriage. Realizing that family 
life is the medium through which 
God wills that the majority shall 
merit heaven, the Student Affairs 
Forum offers this service to equip 
students intellectually, morally, 
psychologically, and physically for 
marriage and family relationships. 

For the past two years, the SLC 
has sponsored a Concert-Lecture 
series. The fee for these programs 
is taken from the general fee paid 
by each student the first semester 
of each year; the work of publicity, 
of ticket selling, and of auditorium 
service is handled by an appointed 
member of the Student Affairs 
Forum, who acts as director and 
requisitions the aid of students in 
the various areas of service. 

The college programs are made 
available to the people of the city 
at a nominal fee, since the members 
of the college community wish to 
extend the cultural opportunities of 
the College to the citizens of the 
Dubuque area. By stressing this 
idea of civic participation the Stu- 
dent Council encourages in the stu- 
dents an awareness of their duty of 
service to the general public. 


A RECENT and very popular SLC 
enterprise is the Student Commit- 
tee on Freshman Orientation. This 
committee, popularly known as the 
Tuck-pointer Committee —for its 
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members cement relations between 
old students and new—is made up 
of some thirty girls selected from 
eighty to one hundred volunteers. 
These girls, to whom are assigned 
not more than five students apiece, 
begin their program of orientation 
by opening a correspondence with 
their Tuck-pointees. 

Through the summer months 
Tuck-pointers explain to each new 
student things about Clarke that 
will help her prepare for life in the 
college community and will make 
her feel at home when she arrives. 
All Tuck-pointers return to college 
in time to welcome the new stu- 
dents and to serve as their hostesses 
and guides during the days of ori- 
entation. Then for at least the first 
quarter of the school year, these 
same students act as student coun- 
selors for their Tuck-pointees, sup- 
plementing in this capacity the work 
of the faculty counselors with whom 
they work in close accord. 


Aserniie enterprise that contrib- 
utes incalculably to the prestige of 
democratic community living is the 
Dining Room Service Corps, spon- 
sored by the SLC. Each student 
who files her name with the Student 
Council is ready to serve for two 
weeks or longer, and is on call for 
substitute service at the usual fee 
for student aid. 

This particular SLC project has 
many things to recommend it. From 
the practical point of view, it averts 
the crisis that any well-ordered din- 
ing room faces when inadequately 
equipped with servers, and it gives 
students an opportunity to earn 
money. It engenders a democratic 
spirit among the students and an 
awareness of the dignity of manual 
work. Students learn the art of 
serving and at the same time gain 


an appreciation of what it means to 
be served by others. No other proj- 
ect sponsored by the SLC has played 
a more important role in develop- 
ing an esprit de corps among the 
students than has this service pro- 
gram. 


FP nesncts large and small are 
brought by the students to their 
elected officers: a telephone for the 
city student lounge, a flooded cam- 
pus area for ice skating, new equip- 
ment for the kitchenette — these 
and similar “wants” are met by 
the student association. It sends 
volunteers to service civic and re- 
ligious enterprises; it sponsors col- 
lege dances, puts out the Annual, 
publishes a Handbook for fresh- 
men, and conducts fund-raising 
drives in which civic and religious 
groups ask the collegians to par- 
ticipate. 

When the NFCCS, last year, re- 
cruited the co-operation of all Cath- 
olic colleges in raising a relief fund 
for foreign students, the student 
association at Clarke launched a 
fund-raising campaign. With the 
slogan: “Every Student Five Dol- 
lars,” the girls devised various ways 
of raising their quotas. Some con- 
tributed out of Christmas gift 
money, some typed term papers, 
others cleaned rooms, not a few did 
holiday baby sitting, and many got 
holiday jobs. 

This year the Relief chairman 
has announced the college quota 
and has outlined a program of 
group activities—the ever-with-us 
raffle, a carnival, and perhaps a va- 
riety show—by means of which the 
funds will be raised. 


Ix THE college community, stu- 
dents realize that they have obliga- 
tions as well as rights. They recog- 
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nize that their first obligation is to 
God; hence presence at daily Mass 
is encouraged, and the majority of 
students are regular in attendance. 
Working in conjunction with the 
SLC, the Sodality assumes respon- 
sibility for cultivating the spiritual 
life of the students through special 
feast day observances, First Friday 
adoration, weekly Holy Hour, Lent- 
en meditations, annual retreats, and 
October and May devotions. 

A custom which the students re- 
vere is the recitation of the Angelus. 
When the noon Angelus rings, the 
hubbub of exchanging classes is si- 
lenced for a few minutes while stu- 
dent and faculty members pause to 
pray. The evening Angelus brings 
a similar interval of dedicated si- 
lence and prayer. To the passers- 
by on Seminary Street and to the 
chance worker in the corridor the 
sudden quiet, the genuflection, and 
the sign of the cross may seem ex- 
traordinary but to the Clarke stu- 
dents it’s the most natural thing in 
the world to pause when the An- 
gelus rings and to say the accus- 
tomed prayer. 


Srovenrs feel personally and in- 
fuse into new members of the com- 
munity a respect for rules and 
regulations; they bring to the at- 
tention of student and faculty ad- 
ministration defects which might 
otherwise never be perceived by 
those who are in a position to rem- 
edy them. 

Each year there is greater evi- 
dence that the individual student 
senses more acutely that the college 
community is hers: she is proud of 
it, she makes sacrifices for it, and 
she receives countless benefits from 
it. The city student who hurries 
back from home for an evening re- 
hearsal of the all-school Christmas 
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Cantata, and the resident student 
who gives up a “date” night to 
spend an evening of recollection in 
preparation for the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception both real- 
ize that there are larger values than 
those circumscribed by self. 


A SKEPTIC might come forward at 
this point with two accusations: 
first, that the faculty, by and large, 
runs the student organization (e.g., 
approves the work of the SLC Con- 
gress before it can go into effect), 
and secondly, that the faculty, by 
means of counseling techniques, 
forms student opinion. I meet the 
first objection with the query: Does 
the faculty want something differ- 
ent from what the students want, 
or are both groups fundamentally 
interested in conducting the best 
possible college? 

For a long time, skeptics have 
been confusing the issue by assum- 
ing that faculty and students are at 
enmity, that the objectives sought 
by the one are by that very fact re- 
jected by the other. In my work 
with students I have never found 
any difference of opinion on basic 
issues that reasonable discussion 
could not resolve. In every in- 
stance, all each group needs is a 
little fuller explanation of what the 
other believes, and why. I have 
found that the average student can 
be educated to such emotional ma- 
turity as will cause her to judge on 
principle, not on mere likes or dis- 
likes. 

There is no substitute for train- 
ing or experience, and emotionally 
balanced students are the first to 
recognize this fact; hence, they not 
only accept but they inevitably seek 
faculty advice and judgment. Simi- 
larly I have found that faculty 
members recognize in students a 
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freshness of approach and a keen- 
ness of perception that gives real 
value to their judgments of current 
situations. 

In the working of our student 
government, I have seen pet ideas 
of the Faculty Committee on Stu- 
dent Affairs, of the Student Coun- 
cil President, and of individual 
students rejected, but never have I 
seen it done at the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple or at the price of permanent 
ill feelings. 


| the second accusation, 
i.e., that faculty members shape 
student opinion, I answer, yes, they 
do, and they do it for the same rea- 
son that they form student opinion 
in philosophy, history, and English. 
They possess theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge which they have 
no right to keep from the students. 
I firmly believe that it will be clear 
to any reasonable person that help- 
ing a student form correct judg- 
ments is not the infringement of a 
right but the honoring of it. Both 
the College Bulletin and the Student 
Handbook state: “Since at Clarke 
belief in a dogmatic religion and 
the acceptance of immutable laws 
of ethical conduct are basic tenets, 
oducation at Clarke undertakes to 
expound truth and inculcate sound 
moral standards.” 

Our training and our guidance 
derive their validity, therefore, 
from immutable norms which give 
direction to the education of will as 


well as of intellect. There can be, 
consequently, no justifiable dichot- 
omy between the educational ob- 
jectives of the student body and the 
educational objectives of the fac- 
ulty. It is the clear duty of the fac- 
ulty as the natural and appointed 
guides of the students to help them 
realize these goals. 


Srusenr GOVERNMENT at Clarke 
works. The students like it; the 
faculty members like it. The two 
groups have learned from each 
other and from sharing common 
experiences on the campus. Where 
such factors as an accepted ethical 
code, emotional maturity, and the 
spirit of hard work are present, 
there is no reason why student gov- 
ernment cannot succeed. 

Student government offers to 
young people a laboratory in which 
they can actually think through 
and work out life situations com- 
parable to those with which they 
will be confronted after graduation. 
Student government transforms the 
college community into a miniature 
civic center; it prevents the young 
person’s four years of college life 
from being a time of dodged re- 
sponsibilities. Student government 
offers opportunities for in-service 
training, and it teaches young 
adults how to integrate and accept 
the rights and corresponding re- 
sponsibilities of mature living. Col- 
lege becomes life, not just intel- 
lectual preparation for it. 





Blossom Weather 


By ConrAD PENDLETON 


Tear I’m unconcerned with autumn thoughts: 
With golden heaviness on apple bough 

Bent to the dust in ripe humility, 

And with the purple splash of drowsy plums, 

So mellow-gorged with honey of the sun, 

In grasses turning straw. Such mortal thoughts 
Weigh down the heart and mind with harvest care. 


For now’s too blossomy with argument 
Of spring for that, and in this orchard mist 
Of white delight my mind’s too like a tree 
Tiptoe with bloom and eager with the hum 
Of scented bees, and my heart, stripped to joy, 
Too like a skylark rocketing through large 
Gold air! 

Content to feel but blossom mood, 
i can believe this plot an Eden now 
Where no death is, nor change of time and shape, 
So long as branches lift their mouths of warm 
White dreams and breathe the stainless soul of spring 
In airy hymns of fragrance to the sun. 
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The two following articles represent reader reaction 
pro and con to V. Conrad Constante’s January article. 








Advertising: Unfair to Women 


By Mary HARTNEY 


| Nr a group of junior Shake- 
speare enthusiasts with the in- 
spiring line: “Could beauty, my 
lord, have better commerce than 
with honesty?” ringing in one’s 
ears, and picking up the article, “So 
Your Boy Wants to Be an Adver- 
tising Man!” by V. Conrad Con- 
stante, in the January issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, was an experi- 
ence in contrast, and then some. If 
you have not read that article, by 
the way, pray do! And you, too, 
will perhaps recall that to poor 
little Ophelia’s question, quoted 
above, the young Prince Hamlet an- 
swered, “Ay truly; for the power of 
beauty will sooner transform hon- 
esty from what it is to a bawd, than 
the force of honesty can translate 
beauty into his likeness: this was 
some time a paradox, but now the 
time gives it proof.” 

May Mr. Shakespeare pardon the 
paraphrase, but certainly, during 
the reading of Mr. Constante’s so 
pertinent article one could scarcely 
resist the substitution of “advertis- 
ing” for the word beauty. For what 
has “the power of advertising” done 
to honesty? Read “So Your Boy 
Wants to Be an Advertising Man,” 
and weep. It might be a good idea 
to pamphletize this article by a man 
who, with twenty-three years of ex- 





Director of the Hartney Studio of Speech 
Arts, Mary Hartney was formerly Director 
of Little Theater Groups throughout the 
U. S. and founder of the Civic Players of 
New Britain, Conn. At present she is coach- 
ing the youngest Shakespearean group in 
the country. 





perience at it, certainly knows his 
advertising, and thus let more and 
more “Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Amer- 
icas” also read: and weep? 

“Ay, truly,” well they might upon 
discovering the constant stream of 
misrepresentation and distortions 
of truth that lead said “Mr. and 
Mrs. and Miss A.” into needless lux- 
ury-buying because the advertisers 
have, by their lies (the gentleman 
himself calls them lies) created a 
false demand for these luxuries. “A 
false demand” mind you. “And now 
the time” (greatly aided by Mr. 
Constante and THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p), “gives it proof!” For, 
when an advertising man will him- 
self point with truth and honesty 
to the gross dishonesty practiced in 
the advertising “game,” it certainly 
is proof. 


B uT, “Tarry a little; there is some- 
thing else,” to quote Portia facing 
Shylock. For years the question 
has persisted: are we American 
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girls and women really so dirty as 
those same advertisers would lead 
the world to believe? 

If you will read the ads in virtu- 
ally any newspaper or magazine in 
the country, barring the Catholic 
press, you will see what I mean. 
We are coaxed and scorned, bullied 
and besought, praised and scoffed 
at alternately and in five to six ads 
on every page of print for our lack 
of cleanliness, our desperate need 
of deodorants, soaps and perfumes 
to keep down the evil odors that are 
driving the immaculate men out of 
our lives and ruining our chances 
for so-called romance. 

All of these ads being ostensibly 
calculated to attract the feminine 
eye, heart and mind (if any), make 
us out to be the dirtiest human be- 
ings of all time and, judging from 
the flamboyant, brassy wording of 
them, proud of it! Only a nation- 
wide appeal from the kind, reticent 
but public-spirited manufacturers 
of these “saving graces,” will de- 
liver the country from the necessity 
of taking to gas-mask and clothes- 
pin wearing. 


To AbD insult to injury, not a prod- 
uct on the market can be presented 
to the public, or so it seems, without 
a female figure of rare proportions, 
and as nearly naked as the law, if 
such really exists, will permit. Only 
the naked female is deemed capable 
of attracting attention to the prod- 
uct. Which doesn’t say much for 
the product. And certainly is no 
compliment to the public. For, 
whether the advertisers believe it or 
not, the whole American public has 
not fallen to the moron level. And 
if they do not know it they should 
be told that there are millions of 
decent Americans, men and wom- 
en, who are utterly disgusted and 


thoroughly “fed up” with the con- 
stant pandering of our national ad- 
vertisers to the basest human in- 
stincts, and of their using woman- 
hood generally as the “trap for 
fools.” 

It is a painful fact that we have 
long since hit the lowest low in 
the great field of advertising, which, 
by the way, might easily have 
achieved artistic heights aided, as 
it is, by every new type of picturiza- 
tion, lettering, etc. But if the ad- 
vertisers will do nothing to clean up 
the cleansers, why can’t American 
women show their disapproval by 
concerted action? (It is the minor- 
ity groups that are doing things, you 
know.) 


Ler us start with the advertisers 
of some of the intimate feminine 
necessities whose ads are positively 
revolting! They seem to delight in 
flaunting indecency and they out- 
rage every civilized instinct. And 
when young children confront their 
decent American parents, who have 
tried to inspire them with reverence 
and respect for the sacredness of 
parenthood, with pictures and with 
admission of experimental knowl- 
edge of a shameful kind, what 
chance have parents against such 
frightful forces of evil? And what, 
above all of the moral and spiritual 
loss to their children? 

Why, in this great, free Repub- 
lic, must distracted parents fight a 
constant, silent battle against the 
influence of an enemy called mod- 
ern advertising to keep the respect 
of their own children? Has Nazism 
been wiped out only to give place to 
a plague more insidious right here 
in our own free country? (One is 
tempted to wonder at times to 
whom and to what that word “free” 
applies most readily.) And is this 
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evil influence, perhaps, that of 
which we are warned in Holy Writ 
as “setting children against parents 
and parents against children?” Is 
it another tool to help wreck the 
family unit which is the foundation 
of this Christian nation? 


—_ pays the nation is wring- 
ing its collective hands over our 
almost unbelievable juvenile delin- 
quency problem. We have main- 
tained for years the highest crime 
rate of any country in the world. 
According to statistics gathered by 
the F.B.I., every sixth person in the 
United States is a criminal; most 
of them teen-agers. (What prog- 
ress in Progressive Education!) 
Poor, cheated little souls. And 
where do they get their ideas for 
the ever increasing sex-crimes? The 
so-called “comics” are a big source, 
yes. But do look at the advertise- 
ments, especially the illustrated 
ones, in some of our best, high- 
priced magazines. Rather, try and 
escape them. Like germs, they pol- 
lute every secular paper and maga- 
zine you touch. And it makes no 
difference what the item advertised 
may be: whether a car or a beer, 
cigarettes or radios, under-clothes 
or outer-clothes, furniture or flow- 
ers, books or stage-plays, movies 
or music, the female nude is fea- 
tured! And the so-called “catch” 
lines are usually just plain brazen 
or suggestive. Something that draws 
a snicker or a coarse retort from 
the moron. An appeal to the civi- 
lized citizen evidently isn’t worth 
the effort. 

I shall never forget one two-page, 
center-spread ad for a movie, pub- 
lished some time ago in a national 
weekly, which carried this blas- 
phemy under the picture of a well- 
exposed movie-actress: “She is an 
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attractive specimen of American 
womanhood. God made her what 
she is.” And the quotation is from 
a court Judge who had been asked 
to live up to his oath of office in de- 
fending moral decency by closing a 
dirty show. Instead of ordering the 
show closed he tried to turn all the 
blame back on the Almighty! Just 
one example in many that could be 
recounted of how American woman- 
hood has become the degraded tar- 
get of perverted minds in high 
places. 


I. Is A very old saying that, “a 
country is as strong as its men and 
as good as its women.” But if the 
women of this nation are good 
(miraculously millions of them still 
are) in spite of the smear campaign 
of national advertisers, they should 
prove their goodness by defeating 
the evil purpose of the advertisers. 
(Yes, there is purpose of more than 
one kind behind it.) And they will 
remember that their sons, hus- 
bands, brothers and sweethearts 
fought the greatest war of all time 
against countries that had degraded 
womanhood; that had used and 
abused woman as common chattel. 

We were all outraged at the pa- 
gan ideology of Hitler and his ilk, 
so our American: young men, full of 
nobility of purpose, went out and 
died, or gave their limbs or eyes or 
maybe a splendid mind in sacrifice. 
A sacrifice gladly offered to save us 
from the foul fate of the women of 
Germany, Poland, Russia and, also, 
the small betrayed countries of 
Europe. Did those pure-blooded 
youngsters die in vain? What have 
they saved us from? Only the 
physical torture of hunger and 
want? Have we got to suffer this 
endless barrage of cheap depravity 
just to make money for the big 
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advertisers—this literal sale of the 
body of womanhood to the highest 
bidder? 

And, more of the perversion of 
this our day, much of its moral de- 
cay began with our mad cult of 
physical cleanliness which has since 
gone the limit and well over it. We 
have been all but washed away! It 
is a little late, but maybe not too 
late to do a little moral, mental and 
spiritual cleaning up. This might 
entail a bit of mental exertion such 
as composing a few letters to the 
manufacturers of the products we 
pay for. If just a few (a few thou- 
sand, of course, would be prefer- 
able) real American women would 
show an intelligent interest in their 
own and the nation’s welfare, by 
letting their feelings about the 
nastiness of modern advertising be 
known, we would undoubtedly see 
an improvement. More ads, for in- 


stance, like those of a certain rug 
and carpet company whose exquis- 
ite interiors, high-lighted with the 
figure of a beautifully dressed wom- 
an, could escape no eye. 

For Catholic women this should 
be considered a duty. How far have 


we strayed from the imitation of 
the model of true womanhood, the 
Queen of Mothers and of Virgins, 
to whose Immaculate Conception 
our country is dedicated? This is 
the age of Mary! If we do not turn 
to her we are lost! 


Ix THE meantime it would be well 
for us to remember that we are not 
supposed to think! The kind ad- 
vertisers want to do that for us. If 
we will just be nice and quiet and 
not disturb ourselves (or them) by 
thinking, they will do their best to 
lull us into a sort of mental stupor 
while we listen to one of those 
syrupy masculine voices that bait 
us each day from the radio with, 
“Hello, pretty girl,” or something 
equally inane. Just glance toward 
a mirror when you hear one of those 
voices, and give your sense of hu- 
mor a break. And do think! Think 
back just as far as your high-school 
days and your Ancient History, and 
you will recall that most of the 
members of the fabulous Roman 
Empire were sitting in their impe- 
rial bathtubs when that great na- 
tion took its final tumble. 





Advertising: An Open Field 


By JEANNE MARIE AUSTIN 


ET’s start at the beginning, Con- 

rad Constante: So your boy 
wants to be a business man! For 
surely, in the last analysis, adver- 
tising is no better—or worse—than 
any other big business today. In- 
deed, the divorce of business from 
ethics has long been dubbed an out- 
standingly American phenomenon: 
the “religion (or just plain old mo- 
rality) is all right for my private 
life but has no place in the office” 
attitude, unnecessary emphasis on 
the element of profit, pre-eminence 
of self-interest without regard for 
others, a sanction of business prac- 
tices that are diametrically opposed 
to the teachings of Christ—or, at 
least unworthy of a practical Chris- 
tian. These things are no more in- 
herent in advertising than in any 
other enterprise, being a seemingly 
natural outgrowth of the laissez- 
faire capitalistic system which can- 
not help but encourage cutthroat 
competition. Admittedly, advertis- 
ing is more blatant about it; the 
faults are many, and obvious—there 
for everyone to see. Nor does it 
take special insight or even particu- 


lar business acumen to see them. 

For instance, I don’t imagine the 
implied fallacy in Conrad Con- 
stante’s illustration escapes many— 
the implication that merely because 
Dr. X smokes Giraffes, Giraffes will 
render your T-zone free from dis- 
ease or prolong your life in any way. 
Nor can many people really believe 
the inference that a new soap, or 
toothpaste, or mouth wash will sud- 
denly cause their lives to take on a 
new and utterly romantic cast. Be- 
cause of the infinite number of 
items that confront the consumer 
today, such extravagant appeals 
have become almost necessary to 
put the name of this product in our 
minds, instead of that one or that 
one. 4 

Nevertheless, if said product does 
not live up to the blurbs, there 
will be no repeat sales, in most 
cases—and it is repeat sales that 
juggle the profit and loss state- 
ments. Furthermore, the Federal 
Trade Commission is an ever vigi- 
lant body quick to catch and con- 
demn any factual error, and even if 
there are a few who are taken in by 
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fantastic implications, is the Adver- 
tising Agency more to blame than 
the manufacturer who places his 
stamp of approval on the campaign 
—or the jaded public who has more 
or less created the need for such 
publicity by its constant desire for 
something new? 

Advertising is, after all, merely a 
mouthpiece, a go-between operating 
from manufacturer to public. As 
such, it most certainly has its place. 
And it is still, because of its out-in- 
the-open quality, a far less danger- 
ous milieu than many another busi- 
ness where pernicious amorality 
remains unchallenged because right 
and wrong are not even brought in- 
to the picture. Thus, should my boy 
“after long and expensive school- 
ing” be still so unsure of his convic- 
tions and so lacking in courage and 
initiative that he is willing to give 
tacit approval to error for the mere 


sake of a job (whilst perhaps, pan- 
dering to his conscience by the ex- 
pression of empty criticism which 
he had no intention of backing up 
with action) I would as soon see 
him in advertising as in another 


business. At least there the wrong 
is recognizable. 

However, my quarrel with Con- 
rad Constante is not over the com- 
parative dangers in business. Rath- 
er it stems from a conviction that no 
matter how great the wrong in any 
field—unless it be intrinsic evil, 
which cannot be predicated of ad- 
vertising—it is certainly more effi- 
cacious to be inside trying to cor- 
rect it, than outside detracting and 
doing nothing. Since talk without 
action is a rather useless thing, 
there would seem to be three hon- 
est courses open to the person in- 
tending to enter the business world 
today: go in acknowledging that 
there are wrongs but, since you 


don’t intend to do anything about 
them, keep quiet; go in with the 
hope that you can do some little bit 
toward leavening the whole; or stay 
out, and then you can do all the 
criticizing you want! It is the mid- 
dle course that looks the most prac- 
tical or at least the most Christian. 
Not all of us are called to the sac- 
rifices of the religious life or other 
direct forms of the service of God. 
We are bound so to live that we are 
pleasing to God all day, every day 
—and that includes the nine to five 
stint! It is not enough to give Him 
only part of your life—to bring Him 
out only on Sundays or after din- 
ner, or with a few friends who “un- 
derstand.” It is not sufficient to 
adhere to His teachings only when 
it will not imperil your position, or 
your reputation, or your financial 
standing. 

It is the criticism of many Prot- 
estants that Catholicism, with all its 
high-sounding commandments and 
exhortations to the finer life, does 
not make finer people in business or 
politics or where you will. And 
that Catholics, with all their theoriz- 
ing about what’s wrong with the 
world, do not, in the way they live, 
do much to make it better. The 
criticism is a good one if we are 
afraid to carry out the teachings of 
Christ when they interfere with the 
way of the world. “Business is 
business” has no place in the vo- 
cabulary of a Christian. On the 
other hand, fancy phrases should 
not be mouthed by those who will 
not live up to them. 

Actually, it is the great glory of 
the Church, and the despair of her 
adversaries, that she has ever been 
ready, nay eager, to back up convic- 
tion with action. Only recently, the 
fight for birth control in Massachu- 
setts and less stringent divorce 
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laws in New York felt the impact of 
militant Christianity that did not 
adopt the “what is that to me” atti- 
tude. Activity has always been the 
byword of the Church, founded by 
a God Who became man to redeem 
the human race, carried forth by 
Apostles who traveled to the ends 
of their world to teach all nations. 
What would have happened to the 
human race had God been content 
to adopt a Divine policy of laissez- 
faire? What would have happened 
to Christianity had the Apostles re- 
mained in the Upper Room? 

And what, by the same token, will 
happen to Christianity today, if we 
who believe we have all truth are 
satisfied to deal in half-truths—or 


worse yet, if we relegate ourselves to 
the role of back seat drivers, criti- 
cizing, but afraid to take the wheel! 

There is a crying need for real 
Catholic Action today. The down- 
to-earth “participation of the laity 
in the work of the hierarchy.” 
What better place to start than in 
the realm of business that needs old- 
fashioned morality so badly? It 
can only be infiltrated by positive 
doing—by making an attempt to get 
in and correct the errors instead of 
merely acknowledging their exist- 
ence. Surely, no life was ever saved 
by a consultation held in the next 
room, if no one went in and per- 
formed the operation. Advertising 
is an open field. 


~The World’s Greatest Telescope 


Palomar Mountain, California 


By CHARLEs J. Quirk, S.J. 


W usar lurks behind this topless height of sky 
Blue piled on blue, surging up through the dark, 
Stretching beyond the swirling silver spark 


Of the last star? 


What epic pageantry 


Of all creation’s genesis must lie 
Outspread which little man would now embark 
To calculate, encompass and to mark 

By means of this, his telescopic eye! 


The Universe keeps close its secrets yet. 
Man shall not know, behold with mortal vision 
Heaven’s utter beauty or God’s hid decision, 
Until the End when all by Him is set; 
When freed at last from this life’s veiled eclipse, 
Man bows before God’s vast apocalypse! 
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The Man Who Awakened France 


By SALLY WHALEN CASSIDY 


6YW/HEN God wants to stir our 

souls He puts a saint in our 
path and is confident that we have 
enough intelligence and heart to be 
touched by his life.” These words 
of Henri Godin could be applied to 
himself. The Abbé Godin, labor 


missioner, during his brief lifetime 
stirred the souls of Frenchmen as 
few people of our generation have. 


He was not very different from 
tens of JOCist chaplains whose 
hearts and lives are given to their 
apostolate. All were worried about 
the work of the JOC. Their efforts 
had made comparatively little dent 
on the nameless working class. In 
1940 Henri Godin happened to meet 
a veteran missionary from the 
Congo. They exchanged ideas on 
the apostolate. The old missionary 
told Godin that the methods used in 
France had been carefully devel- 
oped for lands where Christianity 
already flourished, but that they 
were useless for the missioner in 
pagan lands. In mission lands the 
objective was not to baptize ever 
more and more natives, but to build 


up a prevailing Christian commu- 
nity. Natives were not baptized un- 
less there was certainty of a Chris- 
tian education, unless they could be 
integrated into such a community. 

Henri Godin hearing these words 
pondered over them. Didn’t his 
JOC sections in Paris bring samples 
every day of new de-Christianization 
on every level of life? A woman 
crying over her dead child, “He was 
so beautiful, so happy .. . ”—the 
father adding, “and has cost us so 
much money”; the little abortion 
kit given Emile, the typist, as a wed- 
ding present. 

The Abbé began to systematize 
the information he had gathered 
through the years. He contacted 
parish after parish in the prole- 
tarian areas. The figures revealed 
that less than two per cent of the 
proletarians were even influenced 
by Christianity. Fewer still were 
living a Christian life. If this was 
true, and every JOC inquiry and 
outside statistic proved that it was, 
the French proletarian areas must 
be treated as mission countries, 
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with a specialized clergy using spe- 
cial methods. 

The proletarian is defined essen- 
tially as the insecure. He is the 
lowest of the workers, devoid of 
education and technical training, 
living in slums side by side with 
criminals and prostitutes, deprived 
of the joys of home and family, 
“the damned of the earth.” Most 
workers of the Paris Red Belt can 
be classed as proletarians. 

Henri Godin reread Pius XI.’s en- 
cyclical Rerum Ecclesiae. He found 
principles which he applied to pro- 
letarian France: “The clergy put by 
the apostles at the head of each new 
community were not brought in 
from the outside but were chosen 
from the natives of that locality.” 
Why should not priests and lay 
militants be made from proletarian 
families? The Pope said, “the na- 
tive priest is marvelously prepared 


. is at one with them by birth, 


temper, sentiment, interests .. . is 
ready to die for his tribe and his 
nation.” This holds true for the 
proletarians who have their own 
slang, their dress, their customs, 
their ways. A native must speak to 
them in their language using fa- 
miliar objects as did St. Paul in 
talking about philosophy to the 
Greeks and law to the Romans. 

“It must not happen that to be 
Christian one must leave one’s own 
milieu.” Yet how many converted 
proletarians had felt themselves cut 
off from their friends, their family 
because they were “of the clergy’s 
party,” because dances and mixed 
camping were forbidden them? 
How many an ardent convert had 
relapsed when transplanted into 
well-meaning parish societies where 
no one spoke his language or 
shared his life? 

Henri Godin read the pronounce- 
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ments of the Apostolic Delegate to 
Japan telling the missioners to 
“start with the natural virtues of 
the Japanese people, to cultivate 
them and little by little to purify 
them from the pagan elements that 
were still mixed with them.” Why 
not build on the proletarian natural 
virtues of generosity, spontaneity, 
and solidarity? That phrase, “little 
by little,” hit hard: wasn’t the pro- 
letarian often expected to become a 
polished Christian gentleman over- 
night? It would take three genera- 
tions to form a genuine proletarian 
Christianity, which would come 
little by little, after many falls, 
many struggles, many disappoint- 
ments, many encouragements. 


Henn GopIN, convinced that the 
Gospel is “above all the Good News 
brought to the humble, the little, 
the poor, to those who are clean of 
heart, to those who hunger and 
thirst after justice,” asked himself, 
“Yes or no! If Christ came today 
to re-establish religion in _ this 
troubled world, wouldn’t He build it 
especially, as once before, on the 
masses, the proletarians?” 

From his experience, his thought, 
his love, the Abbé drew four big con- 
clusions: 

First: A proletarian mission must 
be indigenous, really native. The 
formation given by the missioner 
must be Christian and specifically 
for the worker. Classic French cul- 
ture means nothing to a proletarian 
with only a few years schooling. 
The crisp logic of the schools is lost 
on him. He is sensitive to the argu- 
ments of the senses, the feelings, 
the heart. Bourgeois politeness 
hides the dynamism, the vividness 
of Christianity from the proletarian 
who is accustomed to the noisy 
camaraderie of the parade, the 
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crowds, the bars. Christian love 
and optimism, Christian justice 
speak to his heart. Christ the 
Worker, the Friend of the people 
wins him: he accepts Christ totally. 
Christ’s own generosity demands of 
His apostles that they leave every- 
thing without looking back, with- 
out insuring the future. 

Second: The missioner must 
teach a pure religion. He must 
speak of Christ rather than initiate 
into a soulless morality. The doc- 
trine of Christ does not frighten the 
proletarian, but the manner in 
which it is presented (all those little 
rules of human prudence) discon- 
certs him. Did not St. Paul allow 
consciences to develop slowly? Did 
he not speak of the liberty of the 
children of God who obey because 
they have understood? Did he not 
illuminate half-seen truths? Slaves, 
brutal and uncultured, swelled the 
ranks of the first Christians. Bar- 
barians became monks. Since then 
the rite of ordination admonishes 
priests to be zealous, vigilant, sober 
and chaste. 

The missioner may expect enthu- 
siasm from the proletarian, but his 
Christianity will be that of a cate- 
chumen, not of the faithful. Scan- 
dal is a serious factor in Christian 
countries. In mission countries falls 
are normal and expected. Godin 
concluded: “We must have an enor- 
mous organized catechumenate.” 

Third: Militants who are not 
completely Christian, who are still 
very imperfect, are providential in- 
struments of grace in bringing 
Christ to the proletarians. These 
“intermediary” militants are often 
the most ardent, the most con- 
vinced, those sustained by the great- 
est love for Christ. These militants 
are most keenly aware of the needs 
of their world, but they are scarred 





by years of proletarian living with 
its freedom from all rule. This gives 
the missioner added worries; but 
these are his truest, most sincere 
apostles, and will bring Christ to 
their brothers despite their own 
failures. 

These militants are in closer con- 
tact with the pagans than the mis- 
sioner can ever be. Accepted as 
one of the gang, they can bring 
whole groups into contact with the 
Church — Georges, whose _ entire 
black market gang joined the JOC 
section: food never missing for a 
party! Annette, who likes the boys 
and speaks to them of Christ. Once 
converted they become too serious 
for her: she gets others. Robert, the 
boxer, who brings all his fans to his 
chaplain. What born Christian 
could do as much? These inter- 
mediary militants are irreplaceable. 

Fourth: The missioner must have 
a real sense of the Church as that 
“association, by a profound and 
mysterious reality, and by a human 
organization, of all the particular 
churches, of all those Christian 
communities which must be born in 
each human milieu.” Here Godin 
thinks of the lay Christian commu- 
nities that he has seen. They are 
such that those who have not felt 
them, who have not lived with them, 
will find it hard to imagine what 
this “life in the Church” can mean. 
The proletarian feels the need of 
community. “Comrade” for him 
has a meaning, a depth that we have 
difficulty in appreciating. Friend- 
ship for the young convert is more 
than an added gift, it is to be Chris- 
tian—it sustains him, allows him to 
climb to heights impossible to attain 
alone. 


Ze Abbé Godin published his 
findings in France, Pays de Mission. 
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a translation of which by Maisie 
Ward, under the title, France 
Pagan?, has just been published 
here (Sheed & Ward). Despite 
its coming out in the darkest days 
of the occupation his voice was 
heard. Never again could Chris- 
tians speak vaguely of the de- 
Christianization of France. Godin 
had showed the true dimensions of 
the problem. He also gave some 
elements of a solution. These were 
grasped avidly, particularly by 
younger priests who were eager to 
share the lives of the poorest. A 
team of JOCist priests joined Godin 
to work with lay militants for the 
conquest of the slums. This was to 
become the Mission de Paris. 

Rural priests began an inquiry in- 
to their area’s de-Christianization. 
Soon a Problémes missionnaires 
ruraux appeared, complementing 
Godin’s analysis of urban areas 
with a similar review of rural con- 
ditions. Some pastors thereupon 
began thinking about their serv- 
ices, asking their parishioners, “‘are 
these ceremonies understandable, 
these hymns meaningful?” The 
book provoked a massive, intense 
examination of conscience by prac- 
ticing Catholics as to the purity of 
their religion. Many found Godin’s 
book extraordinary spiritual read- 
ing: pure charity free from preju- 
dices, from fear and anger; the 
walking of Christ among the work- 
ers, magnificently understanding, 
just, free. 

Henri Godin found time to get out 
a worker’s missal, designed to in- 
tegrate religion into the everyday 
life of the worker. People are as- 
tonished when I show them my 
copy. I show them the pictures, not 
only of our Lord, but pictures of 
things close to a worker’s life: a 
boy working in a factory, the streets 


of Paris, the worker’s family eating 
its noonday meal, a little child play- 
ing with her mother. I say the 
worker’s prayers: “Lord, Thy king- 
dom come in our factory ... in our 
lab . .. in the yards”; and show 
them the sketches of metal workers, 
lab technicians, railroadmen, which 
illustrate the prayer. Even more 
amazing, the Gospels and Epistles 
are translated into worker’s terms: 
“militant” is substituted for “disci- 
ple,” “church” for “synagogue’; St. 
Paul speaks in savory worker’s 
terms. These Gospels and Epistles 
are indexed in the back of the mis- 
sal so that they can serve for the 
worker’s meditation. 

A worker’s preparation for the 
sacraments is included too. Just 
hear Godin preparing a worker for 
Confession. “Confession is not a 
bothersome duty but a meeting: 
(1) With Christ Who suffers from 
the sins of men but Who loves sin- 
ners; (2) with ourselves, to enable 
us to conquer ourselves; (3) with 
the priest who represents Christ and 
who pardons us as Christ, Who 
is there to help us; (4) with our 
responsibilities, to look at them 
courageously and to _ regain 
strength. .. .” 


Henn: Gop1n found time not only 
to follow his militant workers, but 
to help them build a real home. 
There are several little books less 
than a hundred pages long contain- 
ing his talks with his “dear kids.” 
These are arranged as a preparation 
for marriage, and for the first years 
of married life. Godin does not ex- 
pound theories but talks familiarly 
to Nanette, telling her to take good 
care of Georges. He tells Pierre to re- 
member that he must now consider 
his apostolate as Simone’s too, that 
they are now co-responsible. Godin 
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was always confident that his young 
families would serve as the strong 
nucleus of the future proletarian 
communities. The phrase “the fam- 
ily is the basic unit of society” came 
to have new meaning: the apostolic 
family, the family with its heart 
and house open to others, the fam- 
ily sharing its joy and stability with 
those who are still searching. 

The proletarian children were re- 
membered by Henri Godin. A cate- 
chism was planned for them, filled 
with pictures of his workers’ chil- 
dren. It was a catechism destined 
for a worker’s home, where every- 
body glances at each new book the 
child brings in. “God Loves Us”; 
“Providence”; “Résumé of Religion: 
to Love,” these are some of the page 
headings. A story taken from the 
Gospels, or the story of a real work- 
er’s son, begins each chapter; then 
questions are asked about the story. 
The Commandments are presented 
positively. I must love God, my 
parents, my brothers, rather than in 
the old “thou shalt not” fashion. 
Again there is a preparation for the 
sacraments. Only this time it is: 
Did I purposely come late to Mass? 
Did I cheat in my games, in class? 
Did I fight or get mad? DoI share 
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or lend what I have? Did I do the 
work my mother gave me to do? 

For young workers Henri Godin 
wrote a larger book, a manual of 
Christian life, crammed with ways 
of overcoming the deficiencies of 
their lives, study, sports, psychol- 
ogy, and a more mature glance at 
religion. Again the proletarian’s eye 
is caught by innumerable pictures, 
sketches; he is taught by stories of 
young workers’ lives. There is al- 
ways the haunting anxiety for adap- 
tation to the needs of the workers, 
of speaking to them about their 
problems in their own language, of 
being one with them. 

Godin had time for all this writ- 
ing, and much else besides: work- 
ers’ retreats, the regular work of a 
JOCist chaplain, but his big dream 
was his team of priests and work- 
men who were to bring Christ to the 
proletarians of Montreuil. At last 
all was ready, Cardinal Suhard had 
given his blessing, the great day was 
here. Abbé Godin didn’t come. He 


was found dead in his little room 
where he had written these books, 
where he had talked to his mili- 
tants. He had been asphyxiated by 
an unexplained fire on the eve of his 
great adventure. 





European Review 


On this morning, just as I was 
considering how best to tackle 
the subject I wanted to discuss in 
this column, I received a letter from 
a German in Hamburg. A passage 
in the letter seemed to me to make 
so eloquent a text for my own 
thoughts that I will begin by quot- 
ing a paragraph from my corre- 
spondent: 


“And another thing. I sometimes 
wonder, has it ever occurred to Eng- 
lish or Americans, that, while they 
have actually deprived Germany of 
any means of defence they are mor- 
ally responsible for any harm that 
may come to millions of Germans, 
men, women and children, physical- 
ly and spiritually, if the Russians 
should ever swarm over these terri- 
tories and occupy them, about 
which one dare not even think with- 
out the greatest horror, and that 
they are also really responsible for 
all the untold cruelties, the crime 
committed and the slavery which 
became the lot of untold millions of 
those districts in the east which 
were yielded to the Russians and 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


their satellites, and which are now 
under the sway of the Red terror.” 


This question of moral responsi- 
bility can be discussed ad infinitum, 
and many of us will be inclined to 
retort that the Germans chose war 
and must therefore bear the chief 
responsibility for all its conse- 
quences. This, I believe, is an ele- 
ment of great importance in the 
whole situation, and the Germans 
are too inclined to overlook it. But 
surely its importance has considera- 
bly diminished in the light of the 
avowed objects which the Allies set 
themselves. They did not set out 
merely to defend themselves against 
unjust German aggression; they set 
themselves up as an alliance which 
would bring peace, justice and free- 
dom to the world. In the Atlantic 
Charter and the declaration of Four 
Freedoms they made solemn and 
detailed pledges about their pur- 
poses. Given such pledges, there 
is not a little substance in the 
claim of my German correspondent 
that the present position of the men, 
women and children of a country 


Discussing with his usual acumen some of the 
obstacles and inconsistencies inherent in the 
Western Union of Europe, Michael de la Bedoyere 
suggests also the real remedy for our many ills. 
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forced to unconditional surrender 
and disarmament under complete 
military occupation throws a moral 
responsibility of the first impor- 
tance upon us all. We chose our 
way of fighting the war to the oblit- 
eration of the enemy and we chose 
our way of redeeming our pledges 
through imposing our mode of re- 
constructing the new world. We, 
therefore, are faced with the conse- 
quences of our own handiwork. 
Our enemies, who surrendered un- 
conditionally, have had no part or 
lot in the business and their fate is 
our responsibility. 

This is a solemn thought, worth 
dwelling upon by anyone who takes 
moral responsibilities seriously, 
when considering present interna- 
tional policies. 


Ay THE time of writing, there are 
two main problems which have to 
be faced if we are going to save our- 


selves—and save those exposed peo- 
ples for whom we bear this heavy 


responsibility: first, the Atlantic 
Pact and, second, Western or Euro- 
pean Union. 

Now, there will be little purpose 
in going over the usual considera- 
tions connected with these matters 
in this column. It will be more use- 
ful to try to detach ourselves from 
the details and to see them in their 
main lines against the background 
of concrete realities. 

As things are, the Atlantic Pact 
means one thing only. It means the 
involvement of the United States of 
America the moment any war 
breaks out in Europe with Soviet 
Russia. If the Atlantic Pact fails 
in fact to mean this, it is no more 
than the juxtaposition of two idle 
words. And if it does in fact mean 
this, common sense dictates that it 
must also mean, (1) that America 


does everything possible to prepare 
her defenses in Europe, and (2) that 
America strikes the very moment 
war becomes inevitable. In other 
words, the Atlantic Pact, if it be a 
real thing, is simply a function of 
America’s belief that Soviet Russia, 
in going to war, aims to attack and 
destroy America, and, further, that 
America’s best, or indeed only, 
chance of success in such a war lies 
in holding Western Europe and 
using it as her base and spring- 
board for defense and counter-at 
tack. Lastly, it is expected, hoped 
and prayed for that a perfectly clear 
expression of this determination 
will prove to be the one sure deter- 
rent of Communist aggression. 

Obviously, a master-policy of this 
order, if it becomes a reality, drives 
every other international business 
into a category of second- or third- 
rate importance. The United Na- 
tions, Western Union, the Brussels 
Powers, these are either more or 
less hypocritical antics to keep up 
the pretence that we are still build- 
ing up the peace we promised dur- 
ing and after the war, or arrange- 
ments wholly auxiliary to the mas- 
ter-policy of the Atlantic Charter. 
In this light, one can but smile 
when a British Foreign Minister as- 
sures the House of Commons that 
the Atlantic Pact is perfectly in har- 
mony with the undertakings and 
purposes of the United Nations. 
Everyone who understands the 
business, knows perfectly well that 
it completely destroys the whole 
United Nations ideal and, given the 
post-war story, rightly so. 

None the less, to the Christian, 
in particular, and to every man of 
decency and understanding the final 
resort to the military defense of the 
free world by the only Power still 
capable of defending it can only be 
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at most the choice of the lesser evil. 
The world has fought two great 
wars in this century and each has 
produced calamitous consequences 
of which this whole situation is the 
bitter product. In these wars an 
evil plan for rebuilding the world 
has been defeated; but so far from 
a better alternative having been es- 
tablished, we have drifted into a so- 
cial anarchy into which the mili- 
tarily defeated evil has deeply in- 
filtrated. We have absolutely no 
ground for imagining that a third 
world war, whatever its result, 
would have any happier conse- 
quences. 

America, now playing so stupen- 
dous and perilous a role in world 
history, may well have reason for 
some bitterness when she learns 
that the Europe she is undertaking 
to save is not wholly grateful. She 
may well wonder at the way so 
many Europeans tend to view the 
whole situation as simply a clash 
between American dollar-imperial- 
ism and Soviet totalitarianism. She 
may well ask herself whether these 
ungrateful Europeans are worth 
saving. Of course, there is a great 
deal of only too successful Soviet 
propaganda in this reaction; but it 
would be a mistake to attribute it all 
to this element. 

At the back of our minds there 
is the realization that war solves 
nothing except in so far as it de- 
feats a concrete, aggressive and evil 
menace. We realize through bitter 
experience that neither war nor the 
present sort of stalemate between 
evenly- balanced Powers can of 
themselves solve the problem of our 
times. That problem is how to work 
out a new way of social life, within 
which order and discipline can be 
reconciled with distributive justice 
and opportunity for all, with an 
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economic system that can solve the 
technically new problems of pro- 
duction, exchange and distribution. 
It is because of our consciousness 
that the constructive answer for 
free Europe has got to come from 
the peoples of free Europe, and not 
from America, that there is this 
sense of the insufficiency of the At- 
lantic Pact and the higher strategy 
of a world faced with a great mili- 
tary and ideological threat. The 
future possibility of a free Europe 
today depends almost entirely on 
American policy, American help, 
American involvement in any war 
that may come; but the guarantee 
that the Europe which will thus be 
saved will be free—in other words 
will be worth saving—must depend 
upon us, not upon America. That 
is why there is a third cause, a third 
way, of which Europeans are con- 
scious. That is why America is not 
felt to be enough. Europe must 
save herself, as America must save 
herself; as indeed Russia must save 
herself. 

This is a point of which Ameri- 
can Catholics can be particularly 
conscious, since they understand 
that Europe will never be saved by 
American money, American trade, 
not even American democracy, but 
only with the help of those funda- 
mental spiritual and moral princi- 
ples which give meaning to life for 
every Christian. 


A, PRESENT Western Union is 
hardly more than a paper plan, 
though it is undoubtedly a great 
step that actual central intra-Euro- 
pean bodies, a Council of Ministers 
and an elected Advisory Body are to 
be instituted. Yet it is surely para- 
doxical that this revolutionary step 
is about to be taken just when Eu- 
rope finds itself divided as perhaps 
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never before. One is not merely 
thinking of the division caused by 
the Soviet Iron Curtain, but of the 
divisions within Western Europe. 

European countries are divided 
among themselves by high barriers 
of customs, water-tight economic 
systems, money control and immi- 
gration and emigration control. 
Can these divisions be broken down? 
To some extent they result from the 
unsettled post-war economic situ- 
ation and from the inadequacy of 
international police control, and all 
this could be improved by the evolu- 
tion of a constitution for Western 
Europe. 

Unfortunately, there is another 
and tougher factor at work. The 
growth of socialism, which involves 
a considerable degree of central 
control over population and econ- 
omy, has so far resulted in widen- 
ing the divisions between one coun- 
try and another. This is because 
the only agent for effecting the con- 
trol which socialism demands is the 
sovereign state. Each separate 
State therefore builds up its own 
economy in terms of its own special 
needs. And in order to better itself 
tends to treat other States as com- 
petitors rather than co-operators. 
This is one of the chief reasons why 
the Marshall Plan has led, not to a 
single European Plan for taking ad- 
vantage of American aid, but to 
nineteen separate national plans. 

It is easy to retort: drop social- 
ism. But that is not the answer. 
Socialism, at any rate in the mod- 
erate interpretation of the word, is 
the inevitable result of trying to 
play fair by all members of a com- 
munity within an impoverished 
economy. The insistence that there 
shall be fair play will not be lightly 
yielded, while the prospects, espe- 
cially the long term prospects, of an 
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expanding economy in a world that 
is abusing its natural wealth are not 
good. Therefore the real develop- 
ment of Western European Union 
will depend on the ability of these 
more or less socialized economies to 
make the great sacrifice of throwing 
their economic lot together. And 
this in practice means the willing- 
ness of the relatively well-off Brit- 
ish miners or farmers, let us say, to 
allow their standard of living to be 
pooled with the miners of the Ruhr 
or the farmers of Italy. Is this pos- 
sible? Have we not just been hear- 
ing bitter complaints because a re- 
covering German industry threatens 
to compete with the British export 
drive? Multiply such practical dif- 
ficulties a thousandfold, and you 
will get some idea of the real prob- 
lem which faces the architects of 
the kind of Western Union which 
can really help Europe. 


Bur without facing these complex 
attempts to remold a better future, 
must we not, to be realistic, take ac- 
count of far more primitive and 
barbaric absurdities? I have writ- 
ten in an earlier article of the self- 
contradiction inherent in the sub- 
jection and disarmament of West- 
ern Germany on the very marches 
of free Europe. So far as the mili- 
tary question is concerned, what 
sense is there in asking the man- 
hood of America to be prepared to 
come to Europe’s rescue when we 
deny the manhood of Germany the 
right to protect itself and to help 
in our common protection? Scarce- 
ly less absurd is the perpetuation 
through all the humiliations of mili- 
tary occupation of the division be- 
tween the Europeans in Germany 
and the Europeans elsewhere. Is it 
really credible that a Europe which 
looks to Union should still tolerate 
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the fact that there is no German in 
a great capital city like London 
charged to report back to his people 
about Anglo-German affairs and 
recognized by London in a diplo- 
matic capacity for this purpose? 
Need one look further for the ex- 
planation of the German misunder- 
standings of British or Allied pol- 
icy? Italy, too, lies disarmed though 
she faces across a few miles of sea 
the totalitarian country of Tito. 
The economy moreover of one of 
the few European nations with the 
courage to bear sufficient children 
to make a new generation of free 
men continues to be strained by the 
denial to Italy of the chance of colo- 
nial outlet. 

I need not here go into any de- 
tails about the fatuous treatment of 
Spain, though it is well to underline 
again the fact that in Spain the 
Christian religion is a reality, re- 
spected, revered and practiced by 
the great majority of its people— 
another almost unique phenome- 
non. Yet a Europe which now likes 
at times to recall its Christian roots 
—the roots of the basic freedom of 
man challenged in Moscow, War- 
saw, Prague and Budapest—is con- 
tent to see thirty millions of Catho- 
lic Europeans banned from political 
intercourse, while it prates of Euro- 
pean Union! 

Scarcely less happy, it seems to 
me, is the puzzling case of Catholic 
Ireland which, rightly resentful of 
anti-Catholic discrimination in the 
North, seems ready to isolate her- 
self from the great Atlantic and 
European defense against anti- 
Christ. As it has been said, Catholic 
Ireland seems at the moment to be 
more concerned with the Protestant 
Red Hand of Ulster than the God- 
less Red Flag of Moscow. If so it 
happens in the green wood... . 


RE WE then measuring up to the 

situation that faces us all? Are 
we ready, now that proof after proof 
has been given us of the diabolical 
rule of the Communist leaders be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, to take the 
common sense military and eco- 
nomic steps needed to defy that 
threat and, if it comes to a clash, 
overcome it? Are we ready frankly 
to face the problems and make the 
sacrifices necessary in order to re- 
build our own house that it may be 
worth preserving and enjoying— 
that by its very attraction it may re- 
move the temptations which have 
played into the hands of the devil 
who knew how to use the dictators 
of the Right and of the Left? And 
let us recall again the reminder giv- 
en us by the German whom I quoted 
at the beginning of this article. Our 
job is not only to repair the damage 
which we have done to ourselves 
and to defend our own interests; we 
have a moral duty to those men, 
women and children, to whom our 
pledges extended—most of all, as 
my German friend failed to note, to 
our wartime Allies whom we sold 
into captivity. 

Certainly, the cause of the defense 
of civilization has, thanks to the 
wisdom of America, made incredi- 
ble progress during the last few 
months, and to us at least the deal 
seems all but ratified and sealed, 
whatever difficulties of terminology 
may remain. But we have, so far, 
much less upon which to congratu- 
late ourselves where it is a question 
of refashioning a world that can 
conquer, not merely the drawn 
sword of a hateful and evil foe, but 
the corruption within us upon 
which that enemy has so long fed, 
and which, whatever may happen 
internationally, will ruin us unless 
we take early steps to curb it. 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


_ oF Kines.— The gentle Negro 
saint of Peru, Blessed Martin de 
Porres, dearly loved man and bird and 
beast and kept even the lesser rodents 
under his protection. No doubt if 
Lima had been a seaport, he would 
also have worried himself over the 
fish. 

The Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., has 
written his best script to date about the 
seventeenth century Dominican lay 
brother and BLackrriars has _ sur- 
passed itself in the production. The 
play gains current significance by the 
author having availed himself of the 
racist potentials in the story of the 
Spanish cavalier who repudiates the 
mulatto mother of his two children to 
become the Governor of Panama, but 
who finds at the end of his career that, 
even in worldly eyes, his son is of 
more importance. The drama devel- 
oped between Martin’s parents in Act 
I. might easily have begun to sag when 
it came to Martin’s life in the monas- 
tery were not the scenes built up so 
expertly, and saved from sentimental- 
ity by Father Male’s sly humor. How 
Brother Martin rids the community of 
mice; cures a toothache; heals \a 
wounded matador; restores health to 
an archbishop and bargains with the 
Viceroy over an orphan home in re- 
turn for a miracle, are some of the 
extraordinary events which seem an 
ordinary routine to the hard-working, 
humble-minded saint. Elwood Smith, 
a graduate of the Juilliard School of 
Music, well-known as an actor in the 
American Negro Theater and as a sing- 
er on the radio, plays Brother Martin 
with splendid and simple dignity; the 


other striking performance is by Jac- 
ueline Levy, who plays Martin’s moth- 
er. Another singer, she has toured 
with the American Negro Repertory 
Theater Players. ._The whole cast, in- 
deed, is unusually good and so are the 
two sets by Floyd Allen. Dennis Gur- 
ney was the director. 

City of Kings is warmly recommend- 
ed to all theater groups as the Lenten 
play for 1949.— At the Blackfriars 
Guild (316 West 57th Street. Clrcle 
7-0236. Every night but Wednesdays 
—no matinees). 


Dearz OF A SALESMAN. — Here is a 
great American tragedy, shattering to 
the audience, overwhelming in its im- 
plications, cutting to the root of the 
poisonous fruits of the success rule of 
life. In Edward, My Son, Morley made 
use of the same theme—the man who 
makes success his First Command- 
ment. “Arthur Miller turns from the 
successful tycoon to the drab shadow 
of a tired old salesman whose failure 


ps not confined to matters spiritual. 


This is the tragedy of the poor man, 
not ruthless like the rich man, but sin- 
ning against his sons to the same de- 
gree.) Written with relentless truth, 
with no eye on curtain lines or sure- 
fire scenes, Miller’s play hits at the 
heart of the audience with the dull 
pain of a sledge hammer. 

*, Willy Loman, now sixty-five, had a 
fanatic love for his family, rearing his 
two boys on the credo that making 
good and making friends is all that 
matters, after the Dale Carnegie cheery 
life-pattern. ~ Having held himself up 
as the ideal salesman, the idol is’ sud- 
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denly smashed for the elder son when 
he discovers his Father is a casual 
adulterer. Biff flunks his high school 
exams, leaves home and becomes a 
dishonest drifter; his younger brother 
holds down a job but is a wastrel. 
Willy is still respected by his wife and 
his neighbors, but his sons are lost to 
him and little by little, he loses his 
grip sinking lower and lower under 
the burden of petty debts and worries, 
until his company fires him. His wife’s 
love is all he has left but she can’t re- 
build their home with its foundations 
laid on the quicksands of false values. 
Willy finally throws himself under a 
car so that Lind: may have his insur- 
ance. 

The play covers the last hours of 
Willy’s life, with flashbacks in his mem- 
ory, when Mielziner floods the dreary 
skeleton of the little house enclosed in 
tenements, with green leaves of hope. 
Lee J. Cobb carries on Willy’s heart- 
breaking retrospects with magnificent 
sincerity. Mildred Dunnock is com- 
pletely pitiful as Willy’s wife, and Ar- 
thur Kennedy as Biff and Howard 
Smith as the neighbor stand out in a 
cast superbly directed by Elia Kazan. 
» In starkest reality, Death of a Sales- 
man is a picture of life without God. 
This may not have been Mr. Miller’s 
conscious idea but\genius has a way 
of piercing to the basic truth.“ Charac- 
ters and audience are left’with dust in 
their mouths. “A salesman must have 
his illusions,” says the neighbor. 
“Willy was a good man,” says the wife. 
No one has fathomed what made 
Willy’s failure so pitiful. 

Death of a Salesman is the perfect 
example of the American drama of 
drab lives and hard-hitting dialogue; 
the drama of disillusion without the 
catharsis of faith.“ That Willy’s trag- 
edy is no isolated story makes the sad- 
ness of it the more unbearable. I ad- 
mire Arthur Miller, Elia Kazan, Jo 
Mielziner, the music by Alex North, 
and the actors, Fut to see their work 
again would be a punishment for 
which I lack the stamina.—At the 
Morosco. 


1 Bia Knire.—The season’s third 
tragedy on the “success” theme proves 


to be a Hollywood nightmare. A con- 
fusing play by Clifford Odets in which 
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the dialogue rushes off at tangents, the 
characters think in semi-circles and 
even the set—one of those unattractive 
basement “playrooms”—is as cluttered 
with unessentials as is the philosophy. 
The initial difficulty is that Mr. Odets 
has left little to choose between villain 
and hero. On one side of the ledger 
is premeditated murder; on the other 
manslaughter, abortion and suicide. 

Castle is a big star who agrees with 
his wife that seven years in pictures 
has destroyed not only their happiness 
but his idealism. Unfortunately for 
him, the Studio has still the power to 
land him in jail for a hit-and-run 
motor accident which was hushed up 
with some difficulty, so he signs the 
new fourteen-year contract and his 
wife not only declares she will divorce 
him but resorts to abortion. A recon- 
ciliation, however, seems on the way, 
when Castle is told that the Studio has 
decided it is safer to liquidate the 
blackmailer than to hold her under 
contract. And he becomes, for the mo- 
ment, a man. He defies the Studio; 
slaps the great Marcus Hoff; his wife 
says they will start all over again—that 
she loves him above everything. Then 
Castle goes upstairs and kills himself, 

Though Buckle and Toynbee have 
proved the effect of climate on charac- 
ter, I think it would have taken more 
than Eastern snowstorms to have sal- 
vaged the Castles. How can one be ex- 
pected to execrate a man who winks 
at murder and at the same moment 
sympathize with a mother who kills 
her unborn child? If the Castles are 
weak in moral values, they are sturdy 
egoists and delight in discussing their 
troubles. “Please stop the wringing of 
mental hands,” pleads the agent. The 
villains, at least, are less vocal. 

J. Edward Bromberg is impassively 
wicked as the movie mogul, with Paul 


‘McGrath as his callous man, Friday. 


Mrs. Castle, played by Nancy Kelly, is 
equally harassed by life in slacks or 
shorts, Joan McCracken and Mary Pat- 
ton being much more alluring as the 
out-and-out bad girls. As Castle, John 
Garfield is never permitted an easy or 
entirely sober second. Under \ Lee 
Strasberg’s direction, he invarjably 
flings off his coat and tears off his 
necktie before every scene which calls 
for extra emotion. (He is kept quite 
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busy.) Mr. Garfield electrifies Castle’s 
state of nervous tension, but it is Rein- 
hold Schunzel, as Castle’s agent, who 
plumbs to the depths of the character 
and discovers one real human being. 

I have an idea it was an excellent 
purge for Mr. Odets to get this play out 
of his system. Now he can begin to 
create the really great play with imagi- 
nation and some humor that he owes 
his own ability.—At the National. 


» on Buinp Mice.—At last we have a 
comedy which is original, lively, de- 
cent, well acted, and with some spiked 
satire on bureaucracy. It is written 
and directed by one half of the Spe- 
wacks—Samuel—and it has brought 
Melvyn Douglas back to the theater 
after a long fourteen years’ absence. 
He plays, with just the proper mis- 
chievous quality, the journalist ex- 
nephew of two delightful old ladies 
who are rounding out four years of in- 
iquity in keeping alive the Office of 
Medicinal Herbs in Washington, D. C., 
after it had been officially abolished— 
and forgotten. The Office of Medicinal 
Herbs had been organized by Dr. Turn- 
bull and his widow believes it should 
continue; too honorable to cash Gov- 
ernment cheques, Mrs. Turnbull and 
Miss Crystal Hower burn them sol- 
emnly and earn a living by renting 
parking space as well as offices to ten- 
ants that range from a rhumba teacher 
to a valet service in the cellar. They 
answer all their mail but never pick up 
the telephone and things have been 
going along very smoothly until notice 
comes that a Commission from the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and State De- 
partment are to be given quarters in 
their Seeds and Standard Building. 
That is where the journalist steps into 
the breach, swears the Commission in- 
to the service of Top Secret Herbal 
Warfare, and procures himself a Ma- 
rine Guard and a Naval Courier. So 
boldly does Tommy Thurston face all 
the issues that within two days Mrs. 
Turnbull and Miss Hower are invited 
to tea at the White House; an irate 
Senator faces blackmail, and Thurston 
wins back his spitfire wife who has 
never appreciated his idea of a joke. 
Miss Laura Pierpont is incisive as the 
preremptory Mrs. Turnbull and Miss 
Mable Paige pure delight as spontane- 
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ous Miss Crystal who has already made 
herself a convict’s uniform. Melvyn 
Douglas is exactly right as the irrepres- 
sible Thurston. Broadway owes him 
warmest welcome.—At the Cort. 


Ty ene KNnEw WHat THEY WANTED.— 
When this play of Sidney Howard’s 
won the Pulitzer Prize in 1924 I re- 
member suggesting that it set a dan- 
gerous precedent in the use of a cer- 
tain noun hitherto taboo on the stage. 
That word has now become so familiar 
in the theater that it is not good any 
more for a gasp or even a laugh, and 
has recently been added to the official 
vocabulary of the White House. 

The story is a variant of the Isolde 
theme. Tony, an elderly Italian grape 
grower in California, woos a waitress 
by correspondence and, instead of his 
own photograph, encloses one of his 
young overseer. The girl promptly 
falls in love with the younger man 
who is a “Wobbly,” i. e., a member of 
the now forgotten Industrial Workers 
of the World, and when Tony, by the 
playwright’s stern decree, breaks both 
his legs on his wedding day, the bride 
surrenders to moonlight and the Wob- 
bly. After this initial misstep, how- 
ever, she learns to love and respect her 
husband and it is then up to Tony to 
turn her out before the baby comes or 
to forgive her. He forgives her. 

Paul Muni has put all his heart into 
the creation of Tony, so much so in- 
deed that he loses out on the Latin’s 
easy pace and carelessness. But 
Tony’s kindness and generosity are 
there in plenty. Carol Stone gives a 
rounded and sensitive performance as 
the bride. Pauline Lord’s Amy in the 
original cast was more defenseless but 
less honest. Edward Andrew’s Wob- 
bly might be any young man; Charles 
Kennedy is playing Father McKee as 
well as he did twenty-five years ago. 
—At the Music Box. 


D IAMOND LiLt.—What is most surpris- 
ing about this melodrama, first pro- 
duced twenty years ago and which has 
just had a ten-weeks’ run in London, 
is that even Mae West dared connect 
Lil’s diamonds so directly with the 


profits of white slavery. It would 
have seemed natural to expect that at 
least one of the poor girls we see 
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shipped off to Rio, would be rescued 
but the audience seems as callous as 
Lil. There can certainly be no regret 
for the Gay Nineties after a glimpse 
of this saloon on the Bowery yet, 
strange to say, although the story is not 
edifying, it is developed with consid- 
erable circumspection according to 
current standards. Miss West’s waist- 
line is still tenuous and her undulant 
movements the mark of the eternal 
Lilith—At the Coronet. 


Beste WeEpp1inc.—The author, Fred- 
erico Garcia Lorca, was Spain’s toll to 
Civil War. Lorca’s work comes closest 
to Synge’s—folk drama that draws its 
strength from the soil—but the same 
beauty must be written off as would 
be lost were Synge’s rhythms trans- 
posed to another language. The trag- 
edy is tuned to the hot sun of the vine- 
yards which exact such hard toil from 
a people who are rugged and implaca- 
ble as their arid hills. It is a Mother 
who foresees sorrow when her last re- 
maining son announces that he is tak- 
ing a bride. The Father and elder boy 
have been killed in a feud and tragedy 
looms nearer when the Mother hears 
that the girl had once been wooed by 
their enemy. Leonardo is married now 
but he still loves the bride, and on her 
wedding day he carries her off into the 
hills where the bridegroom follows 
and both men are killed in hand-to- 
hand combat. “At least now I have 
nothing more to lose,” cries the Moth- 
er like the Old Woman in Riders to 
the Sea. New Staces has produced 
Blood Wedding with fine perceptive- 
ness. Alswang’s set depends on a 
changing sky and a few properties, 
and the different levels are effective- 
ly used by Hanya Holm in the dances, 
and in the movements of the wedding 
guests. The acting is intelligent but 
the Mother calls for an older and 
stronger actress.—At the New Stages. 


iting AND JuLieT. — Fordham Uni- 
versity’s production by Mimes and 
Mummers was a really distinguished 
one, notable not only for the domi- 
nance of Romeo but for the staging by 
Albert McCleery against a black velvet 
backdrop with tall painted banners 
brought in by cestumed attendants to 
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suggest the settings. Mr. Riva’s designs 
gave a gay idea of Verona’s streets and 
a vista in Capulet’s garden and permit- 
ted great freedom of action. The Capu- 
let party was beautifully effective with 
a fruit laden table and branching can- 
delabras; so was Juliet’s tomb with its 
wrought-iron grill. The balcony, the 
apothecary’s shop and the Friar’s cell 
were on the stage’s generous side 
aprons. The play was cut very little 
and, unlike most acting versions, made 
it clear why Romeo never knew that 
Juliet had drunk a potion. The one 
great mistake in direction seemed to 
lie in following Shakespeare’s (to me 
misguided) introduction of Paris into 
the tomb where Romeo kills him. It 
is just one duel too many and certain- 
ly the body of Paris, prominently dis- 
played next to Romeo’s, makes a dis- 
concerting triangle of corpses. Wil- 
liam Windom—once the G.I. Richard 
III.—made the play his own as Romeo, 
and Robert Geiringer was a spirited 
Mercutio. Patricia Breslin’s Juliet was 
immature but very graceful. How fine 
it is to have ideals and to achieve 
them! Congratulations to Fordham. 


a Woritp THEATER.—“I love 
it but I think it’s fierce,” said my escort 
aged five, who is more peace-loving 
than most men of his age. The play 
was The Indian Captive and the less 
pacific among the audience rejoiced in 
sibilant warnings when they espied the 
Senecas lurking about the Widow Lyt- 
ell’s cabin on the Pennsylvanian fron- 
tier. Little Eleanor had been taught 
by her Mother that Indians respect 
courage, so when she was captured she 
kept her chin up and even began to 
sing when the Senecas bound her to 
the stake. That did seem a bit “fierce” 
but it was only a test of bravery and 
the next moment young Chief Corn- 
planter had adopted her as his sister. 
Ruth Chorpenning’s play had excel- 
lent staging and adult actors and, by 
the way, Eleanor Lytell was great 
grandmother to Juliette Low, the 
founder of the Girl Scouts. Little Red 
Riding Hood (a revival by request) is 
the next production to be presented 
for the small fry at the popular Sat- 
urday and Sunday matinees at the 
Barbizon-Plaza. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—There are many 
changes in the cast of this popular and 
rowdy farce about a racketeer who 
educates his girl.—At the Henry Miller. 


November, 1947 


HicH Button SHoges.—A cheerful 
musicale about New Jersey with Joan 
Roberts and Jerome Robbins’ ballets. 
—At the Broadway. 


January, 1948 


A STREETCAR NAMED Desire. — Al- 
though it won the Pulitzer Prize, not 
recommended.—Aft the Barrymore. 


April 


Mr. Roserts.—Henry Fonda in a 
moving and amusing drama of a cargo 
ship near the war zone in the South 
Pacific. The language is also cargo 
ship.—Al the Alvin. 


August 


Howpy, Mr. IceE!—The best ice show 
for years at the Center. 


November 


Epwarp, My Son.—Edward Morley 
in his own play about a man who sac- 
rifices everything for success—and 
gets it. Not a great play but very good 
theater.—At the Martin Beck. 


Love Lire.—A musical comment on 
marriage from 1791 to date with an 
excellent score by Kurt Weill and well 
sung by Nanette Fabray and Ray Mid- 
dleton. There are vaudeville acts in- 
terspersed and some scenes in ex- 
tremely bad taste.—At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


PrivaTE Lives. — Tallulah Bankhead 
broadly burlesquing Noel Coward’s 
comedy.—At the Plymouth. 


December 


Lire WitH MotTHer.—If possible al- 
most better than Life With Father with 
Howard Lindsay and Dorothy Stick- 
ney and some of the original Father 
cast. A delight at the Empire. 


WHeERE’s CHARLEY? — Ray Bolger is 
much the best part of the musical ver- 
sion of Charley’s Aunt.—At the St. 
James. 

January, 1949 


ANNE OF THE THOUSAND Days.— 
Maxwell Anderson’s exciting story of 
Anne Boleyn with Rex Harrison as 
Henry VIII. and Joyce Redman as the 
unfortunate Queen. The superb cos- 
tumes by Motley are seen to full ad- 
vantage on a stage as bare as at the 
old Globe except for the impressive 
lighting. It is shameful that so fine a 
production should have lines that 
would make a Restoration audience 
take notice.—At the Shubert. 


GoopBYE, My Fancy. — The lovely 
Madeleine Carroll in a specious com- 
edy in which she jilts a college presi- 
dent for a Life photographer in order 
to be progressive.—At the Fulton. 


LigHt Up THE Sky.—What might 
have been a witty comedy by Moss 
Hart on the birth of a play on a try-out 
in Boston, degenerates into a noisy and 
often vulgar farce. Such a pity!—At 
the Royale. 


THE SILVER WHISTLE.—An imagina- 
tive comedy about an Old People’s 
Home and a tramp who teaches the 
inmates how ,to live again with José 


Ferrer as the engaging hobo. Excel- 
lent cast and characterizations and a 
very nice ending. Some unfortunate 
lines.—At the Biltmore. 


As THE GirLs Go.—Bobby Clark with 
his spectacles is the center of a musi- 
cale about the First Lady President in 
the White House. Bobby is her con- 
sort. The décor by Howard Bay and 
the costumes by Orleg Cassini are un- 
usually decorative—so are the girls.—- 
At the Winter Garden. 


February 


LEND AN Ear.—Just as funny and 
smart as Small Wonder but with 
charming décor as well by Raoul Pene 
Du Bois. The take-off on Italian 
Grand Opera and the operetta of the 
20’s are gems and the dances are very 
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clever. Good entertainment all the 
way through.—At the Broadhurst. 


THE MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT.— 
Most delectable play of the season, full 
of wit and superbly produced, with a 
flawless performance by Martita Hunt. 
Played to prolonged success in Paris 
with the same Charles Berard sets. Has 
lost none of its subtlety in translation. 
—At the Belasco. 


Kiss Me Kate.—Musical version of 
Shakespeare’s farce, The Taming of 
the Shrew, which has inspired some of 
Cole Porter’s best songs. Brilliantly 
designed and produced by Lemuel 
Ayres, with Alfred Drake as Petruchio. 
—At the Century. 


March 


ALL FoR Love.—One of the dullest 
revues has now been revamped we 
hear by the determined producer, who 
has also bought the theater. The Hart- 
mans are now allowed to do some 
dancing. Perhaps some day it will pay 
its own way.—At the Mark Hellinger. 


ALONG FIFTH AVENUE.—‘“Mr. Rocke- 
feller Builds Himself a House” and “A 
Trip Doesn’t Care at All” with a little 
Negro girl are superlative numbers. 
Nancy Walker romps through some 
dubious sketches and some funny 
songs. The rest of the tunes try to 
feature New York but can’t resist one 
excursion to the Caribbean.—At the 
Imperial. 


I 


| om year an undergraduate put his beer bottle down on the table and, with 
an air of finality, said: “Well anyway, it’s unscientific to believe in God. 
You ghost-fearers ought to take Kennedy’s course and find out about these 
things. You’re living way behind the times.” 

It is of course true that if this student had been more intelligent, less 
gullible, he could have inquired of any reputable sociologist: “Must a social 


scientist disbelieve in the existence of God?” The answer would be no.... 

Professor Kennedy, who year after year addresses several hundred fresh- 
men and sophomores in Sociology 10, has made a cult of anti-religion. It 
is a waste of breath to assert the obvious truth that he is entitled to his own 
beliefs in regard to the existence of God; it is similarly obvious that in under- 
mining religion through bawdy and slapstick humor, through circumspect 
allusions and emotive innuendoes he is guilty of an imposition upon his stu- 
dents and the University. 

Jungle Jim—good old Jungle Jim—always teaches an amusing class, and 
his courses are always oversubscribed. This is partly due to the brilliance 
of his oratory, to the interest of his field, and to his general competence to 
deal with it; but it is also due to his constant concern for the entertainment 
of his students. References to genitalia are as effective in the classroom 
as they are at a bachelor dinner, and flippant allusions to sacrosanct subjects 
are as delightful from the podium as from the soapboxes of Hyde Park. ... 
The question is whether this sort of business, blatantly unintellectual, biased 
and unobjective, in some cases harmful, is proper business for a University 
lecturer. 

—Enrror, Yale News, March 9, 1949. 
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THE WipDows oF Gop 


By the “Widows of God” I mean 
those people whose marriages have 
gone wrong and who cannot marry 
again because of the validity of their 
first marriage and the fact that the 
partner of it is still living.... 

As Catholics marry non-Catholics 
who see no wrong in divorce, and as 
Catholics themselves adopt the stand- 
ards around them, and as wars and 
migration increasingly interfere with 
marital fidelity, there is a growing 
percentage of Catholics in this posi- 
ae 

A large number of people in this 
position were innocent of the family 
break-up that led to their present state, 
as far as human judgment can see. A 
large number are innocent at least by 
repentance, and now wish to redress 
any wrong they did and live a good 
Christian life. But it is very often 
impossible to restore the unity that has 
been broken. And at the same time a 
conspiracy of the prophets of modern- 
ism, doctors, psychologists, journalists 
and social scientists, assisted by most 
of our drama and fiction, is bent on 
proving the impossibility of conti- 
nence, and the irresistibility of the 
ring of the bell known as falling in 
ae 

On the whole one sees very little ref- 
erence to this problem perhaps be- 
cause there are no ways and means 
about it. It is simply a great and in- 
escapable trial. In a certain number 
of instances there is a question of nul- 
lity in the first marriage, or a case for 
the Pauline privilege, and the person 
is able to marry. But this in a way 
only makes it harder, for those who 
can not, to understand. For it is so 
often the less worthy who are fortu- 
nate in this worldly sense. Notably 


the Catholic whose first marriage, so 
called, was made in a Registry Office, 
is free, while the one married in 
church is not.... 

And, to add the last touch to the 
problem, commonly those whose mar- 
riages have gone wrong cannot qualify 
for the established Religious Orders. 
There they might find the companion- 
ship and ideal and support that make 
celibacy a relatively light burden to 
the Religious. But usually the Widows 
of God have some impediment under 
the rule and customs of an Order, a 
husband or wife who may return to 
make trouble, a child dependent on 
them, financial obligations. 

There seems to be so little to be 
done. But there is something that can 
still be done, and something that is 
being forced upon us from many points 
of view in the present time. What is 
needed is a quite new preaching ...a 
wide preaching of Virginity and Conti- 
nence for laymen. ... And we must 
promote any means that can make this 
easier. The means can be summed up 
in one: community life among lay- 
people.... 

To anyone who has held this con- 
viction for some time the decree of 
Pope Pius XII., Provida Mater Ecclesia, 
recognising lay fraternities or insti- 
tutes professing the evangelical coun- 
sels, comes as quite extraordinarily 
providential. The Decree appears to 
have had in mind chiefly an apostolic 
end, ... but it does also suggest just 
that medicine which is needed in the 
matter under discussion. The Holy 
Father is casting back continence 
among the laypeople, and providing 
for a real community life and support 
among its professors such as the Wid- 
ows of God could find even where, for 
one reason or another, the religious 
life is not open to them, ... 
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The value of the Decree as I am 
dwelling upon it might be called a side- 
line from its main purpose. But to a 
growing number of people it might be 
the difference between spiritual life 
and death, could we apply the ideal and 
the companionship of a community, 
visualized in the Decree as the safe- 
guards of continence in the lay state, 
to the state to which they are sternly 
called by God’s high law.... 

Our time is becoming singularly like 
the first missionary age of the Church, 
as disestablishment and persecution 
grow. In that age it was less possible, 
and less necessary, to separate the 
counsels into cloisters. As it becomes 
less possible now, with the spreading 
of the laicised state, we are perhaps 
also nearing the condition when it was 
less necessary to separate the seekers 
of a higher life from the faithful as a 
whole. For to be a Catholic will be 
to have real zeal, the soul of a martyr 
like the first believers, or fall off. 
Many currents coincide, and the pa- 
ganism in sex matters that is creating 
the problem discussed here is raising 
up its own reply from the Church: a 
new proof that anyone—not only 
monks and nuns but people living in 
the thick of social and moral turmoil 
—“may remain a virgin to the honour 
of the flesh of Christ.” 


—Finpar Synnortt, O.P., in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), Janary, 1949. 


_ 
<— 





Tue Devit’s Best Ruse 


PerHaps this reintroduction on to 
the stage of modern consciousness of 
an almost forgotten personality may 
seem to many rather reactionary and 
childish. The rationalist and modern- 
ist movements have until now been 
successful in repressing any personal 
spirit of evil, so that for many it seems 
to be merely a horrible medieval trick 
of frightening children off the forbid- 
den path of sin. Of course we are well 
aware of the danger of handing over 
responsibility for all one’s own per- 
sonal sins and weaknesses to the devil 
in order to prove an alibi. We can 
easily make the devil take the major 
share of any temptation in which our 
own evil inclinations are the prime 
movers. We can also regard our ene- 
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mies—Hitler, Stalin, Communism—as 
the subjects of diabolical possessions. 
The devil provides an easy solution 
to tangled human problems; and hu- 
man nature sails with a list towards 
manicheism, because evil personified 
means an apparent reduction of per- 
sonal evil. These are clearly reasons 
for being on our guard against a quick 
facility in resurrecting the person of 
the evil one. But they are not the rea- 
sons for his suppression in modern 
consciousness. 

As de Rougemont reminds us, it was 
Baudelaire who pointed out that “The 
Devil’s best ruse is to persuade us 
that he does not exist.” And in the 
present age of secularism we are in 
fact presented with a habit of mind 
which cannot accept any real spirit 
and which is for that very reason most 
easily subject to the power of the Evil 
Spirit. 

—Tue Epiror, in Blackfriars (Oxford), Feb- 
rary, 1949. 


— 
— 





ANOTHER VIEW OF GRAHAM GREENE 


THERE are certain authors whose 
challenge is so sharp and so insistent 
that to criticize their work primarily 
as literature would be a sign of moral 
cowardice. They are craftsmen only 
because some craft is necessary for the 
propagation of ideas; and they not in- 
frequently develop a new and personal 
medium through which their own 
ideas can be most easily conveyed. 
This is precisely what Graham Greene 
has done. 

To read one of his books is to dis- 
cover a fresh form; but to read a sec- 
ond is merely to find out what super- 
ficial changes he has rung upon it. 
That some of his works are labelled 
“novels” and others “entertainments” 
is nothing but an index to the plot. 
The characters are always hares pur- 
sued by grace, and the scene is invari- 
ably the wasteland on which we watch 
their coursing. ... 

In forming a judgment of Greene’s 
work, the hardest problem which we 
have to solve is to what extent the im- 
pulse inspiring it was dislike of cér- 
tain transient attitudes of mind and 
to what extent that impulse was a 
deeper hatred, directed at the perma- 
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nent laws of human life. The former 
would be licit and even desirable in 
one who was directing the thoughts of 
a neo-pagan world to contemplate the 
realities of Heaven, Hell, Death, and 
Judgment; and, because that world had 
put between itself and such realities 
layers of sensual padding, an author 
who set himself to wake it up would 
have to use the knife—with shocking 
and sanguinary results. 

But it is one thing to condemn ruth- 
lessly the sins of the flesh, as leading 
to mental sloth and spiritual decay, 
and quite another always and every- 
where to describe the married state as 
though those who lived within it were 
too depraved for the sacrament to give 
them grace or to lend the state itself 
nobility. This is what Greene does. 
And, in order to do so, he selects his 
evidence with a partiality so great that 
it leads him on to falsify the facts. Not 
only ... are there no happy, fruitful, 
or even humdrum marriages through- 
out the novels, but there is even the 
suggestion (Anthony and Kate in Eng- 
land Made Me) that romantic love and 
physical desire might find in an in- 
cestuous relationship their highest 
point of union. 

Where, as in the case of Scobie and 
Louise, the sacrament has been re- 
ceived, its effects are demonstrated to 
be non-existent: Scobie could at any 
time achieve with his mistress just ex- 
actly what he has achieved with his 
own wife—that is to say, joyless inti- 
macy rendered the more distasteful 
because Helen, like Louise, would be 
bound to prey upon him. Adultery 
would not be better than marriage; but 
it could not be worse. ... 

To call Greene a Calvinist or a Jan- 
senist, as some have done, is to beg 
the question. His thinking was 
prompted by an age to which the nicer 
definitions of free will and grace 
made no appeal whatever. The prob- 
lem which did captivate that age had 
been posed, in wholly secular terms, 
by Nietzsche, and answered by Spen- 
gler in the self-same language. Was 
every human culture bound to reach 
a stage at which its decline set in, a 
decline from which it could not be res- 
cued? Spengler replied, in the affirma- 
tive, with his morphology of history. 
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Each culture enjoyed its flow, and 
later on was ravaged by its ebb; fur- 
thermore, between the ebbing of one 
culture and the flowing of the next, 
there must be barbaric periods, during 
which the life of man was “nasty, bru- 
tish, short.” Spengler names such 
periods Cultural Winters. 

Now, if any author has described 
with complete felicity the winter of 
our own, the Gothic Culture, he is Gra- 
ham Greene. Because he is a Catholic, 
he knows that even then grace will 
pursue the soul and the Church sur- 
vive from one culture to the next; but, 
as we have seen, that pursuit takes 
place across a virtual wasteland. In 
Greene’s world, from Sweden to West 
Africa, there is not one russet leaf to 
remind us of the vanished autumn. 
Summer burnt itself out generations 
past. Spring is not even a memory. 

This is a possible opinion, but how 
difficult to equate with the Christian 
Gospel and the virtue of hope Greene 
himself is well aware. For he is 
bound to believe that the Church will 
survive the annihilation of our pres- 
ent culture; yet how can the Church 
survive if conditions are such that men 
must perforce do evil? After all, holi- 
ness is one of the marks by which the 
Church is known.... 

And yet, through .. . veils of nega- 
tion and sterility, there leaps the sense 
of power. While you are reading 
Greene, you are forced to accept his 
world and the people in it. The ex- 
perience, new in books, is precisely 
what we undergo when we see a first- 
class film. After it is over, and we 
come out into the daylight, we rub our 
eyes, thinking for a moment that the 
boy selling evening papers may have 
left a murdered body in a cellar, or 
that the girl looking into a shop-win- 
dow is off to Istamboul. 

The next moment, the world of the 
film is lost to us for ever. So is the 
world of any of Greene’s novels. He 
has the power to create and to make 
men believe for a little while in his 
creations; but he has not the power 
to build with other builders, on a solid 
basis, and in such a way that what he 
builds will stand the blows of time and 
chance and weather. 


—W. Gore ALLEN, in The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record (Dublin), January, 1949. 





New Books 


Ceremony of Innocence. By Elizabeth 
Charlotte Webster. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $2.75. 

The author had several qualifica- 
tions for the writing of this novel; she 
knew South Africa where the scene is 
laid; she had been on terms of inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Anglican 
Church from whose membership the 
characters are drawn; she possessed a 
good vocabulary, a vivacious style. 
Unusually interesting possibilities are 
suggested by the plot—the story of 
Sybil, novice in an Anglican Sister- 
hood, who was seduced by the disso- 
lute Bohemian brother of Hilary 
Heriot, priest-vicar of the Cathedral; 
was pitied by the gentle uxorious Hil- 
ary; was defended by his worldly wife, 
Rosa; was harried by the Canon and 
the Mother Superior and looked upon 
aghast by nearly all the other nuns; 
was befriended by Father Nicholas, 
chaplain of the Refuge; and was con- 
demned by the Reverend Greenhalgh, 
a sophisticated Padre, ostentatiously 
proud of his bride, a blonde of nine- 
teen. 

Sybil stupified both friends and 
foes by showing a preternatural abil- 
ity to read their minds and by fore- 
casting the future. That the tale falls 
short of its promise is due largely to 
lack of restraint. Situations that 
would make good drama are over- 
played. Sybil as clairvoyant is in- 
triguing; in her prophetic role she is 
absurd. Repetitious bitterness in the 
description of nuns and clergy—per- 
haps a reflection of the author’s un- 
happy personal experiences—eventu- 
ally becomes tiresome. 

In South Africa the book received a 
literary award, evoked several enthu- 
siastic reviews, was described as “Glo- 
riously vital and profoundly wise”; 
the New York Herald Tribune and The 
Times welcomed it as a work of un- 


usual distinction; the Saturday Review 
of Literature featured “this reverent 
novel.” From all quarters have come 
subtle suggestions that any critic who 
disapproves of the book must be either 
nearsighted or hypocritical. 

Now the cold fact is that the pas- 
sages which touch on religion give us 
chiefly clap-trap and pseudo-mystical 
twaddle. Moreover the author displays 
an imagination so extravagantly vulgar 
and so preoccupied with sex that in a 
less euphemistic day than ours she 
would be described as a person with “a 
dirty mind.” For example: To her a 
flock of chickens is “a rooster and his 
concubines”; Sister Lillian was brought 
very close to God by the knowledge 
that the wife of Canon Hope Dun- 
ston gave him “baking powder and a 
little hot water for his flatulence”; 
Rosa is alleged to smoke Ladies’ ciga- 
rettes made of “pure camel dung and 
whore’s musk.” When Rosa thinks of 
the contents of honeymoon trunks she 
visualizes “fragile undergarments and 
packs of contraceptives.” 

JOSEPH McSor.ey. 


Point of No Return. By John P. Mar- 
quand. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$3.50. 

This is a thoughtful, well written, if 
somewhat slow-paced novel, shrewdly 
critical of modern life. The note of 
satire is muted, however, and it is 
through quiet ironies that the story re- 
veals the futility of much that passes 
for success in our day. The chief 
character, Charles Gray, divides his 
time between the Westchester commu- 
nity where he'lives with his wife and 
two children, and the New York bank 
where he earns the rather substantial 
salary that entitles him to the privi- 
leges and pleasures of Sycamore Park 
—a comfortable middle class devel- 
opment with pretensions. Marquand 
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effectively suggests the superficial 
standards, the underlying restlessness 
of this suburban group, where young 
couples barely conceal their competi- 
tive feelings beneath the veneer of 
stereotyped behavior. In contrast to 
this traditionless living so acidly 
sketched, Marquand presents in detail 
the Massachusetts town where Charles 
Gray was born. The heart of the novel 
is the reconstruction of Charles’s early 
life as he relives it in retrospect dur- 
ing a visit to Clyde. 

Perhaps Marquand’s most success- 
ful portrait is not of any one character 
but of this New England town. Clyde 
lives for us. The Gray family is well 
drawn, but it is the father, in turn an 
exasperation and a delight, who re- 
ceives the novelist’s greatest attention. 
Marquand evidently enjoyed creating 
him. With his keen intellect and his 
palsied will, John Gray is a character 
both complex and credible. He is a 
shrewd observer, and the barbs he 
directs at the Goddess of Getting On 
are well aimed. In the light of the 
town and of his family, we understand 
Charles Gray. We see what shaped 
him and brought him to the point of 
no return. 

Although the novelist is under no 
obligation to overplay the role of so- 
cial critic, one could wish that the 
author had gone more deeply into the 
conditions that leave too many men in 
Charles’s position — apparent success 
bought at the cost of spiritual freedom. 
But despite the technical excellence of 
this story, something is missing. Per- 
haps the keen observations are insuffi- 
ciently synthesized. Perhaps the book 
itself grows from a negative view, and 
so the satire, though convincing in de- 
tail, somehow falls short of the mark. 

MARGARET R. GRENNAN. 


Wobbly. By Ralph Chaplin. Chicago, 
Ill.: The University of Chicago Press. 
$5.00. 

Max Eastman, Roger Baldwin, Harry 
Elmer Barnes regard the author of this 
book as the man best qualified to write 
it. His share in the organizing of the 
Industrial Workers of the World, his 
activities as editor and as platform 
spellbinder, his composing of the Wob- 
blies’ famous rallying song, “Solidarity 
Forever,” his trial and imprisonment 


in Leavenworth are all matters of pub- 
lic record. The list of his friends, 
which includes Eugene Debs, Bill Hay- 
wood, Frank Little, Joe Hill, reads like 
a roster of radical leaders during sev- 
eral generations. Writing with the un- 
varnished simplicity of an honest man, 
he packs into his pages so much else- 
where undiscoverable information on 
the long conflict between a “disrepu- 
table” violent minority and a “respec- 
table” ruthless majority that his 
“Rough and Tumble Story of an Ameri- 
can Radical” becomes a source docu- 
ment of permanent value for the his- 
tory of American Labor. 

Especially significant is his account 
of the attempt to transform the pro- 
jected industrial reformation into a 
political revolution under Soviet con- 
trol. American by inheritance and by 
instinctive allegiance, and finding him- 
self—incredibly—tabbed as an enemy 
of the Labor Movement by foreigners 
who had come to dominate it, this in- 
corrigible crusader undertook to ex- 
pose their disloyalty. His collection 
of close-up pictures will arouse many 
readers to a new sense of what was 
going on when Harry Bridges took 
over the Pacific waterfront. Other au- 
thors may write books with better sta- 
tistical equipment and more precise 
chronology; but this personal narra- 
tive will remain unique and _ irre- 
placeable. JOSEPH McSORLEY. 


What Is Man. By C. F. Ramuz. In- 
troduction by Albert Béguin. New 
York: Pantheon Books. $2.75. 
This book contains selections from 

three philosophical studies by the 

famous Swiss poet-novelist Ramuz, 
who died in 1947. The author spent 
the greater part of his life in voluntary 
seclusion, contemplating man and 
searching for a true meaning of his 
life in its relation to nature and the 
ever-changing world. He did not at- 
tempt to find remedies for man-made 
troubles and crises; in his opinion it 
was of primary importance that mod- 
ern man, engulfed by utilitarianism 
and secularism, preserve his ability to 
think for himself and remain faithful 
to his spiritual needs. 

The questions Ramuz asks encom- 
pass the whole range of human life. 

He wants to know whether man is ab- 
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solute or relative. There is no doubt 
as to his own beliefs and convictions, 
but he reflects on them as if he were 
a child learning to read and write and 
slowly developing its own perception 
of things. 

Is man right, he asks, when he be- 
lieves only in himself, in his own re- 
ality of progress and material well- 
being, no matter how disappointing 
and destructive they are? Or is he 
right when he believes in something 
that transcends him, that connects him 
with the unknown, a higher order, 
God? 

Ironically enough, science itself is 
faced with a dilemma when it has to 
answer these questions. In his frantic 
desire to leave nothing unexplored, 
man has eventually split the atom only 
to find that, like ourselves, it lives, 
obeys certain laws, and comes out of 
something that is not matter. Could it 
be, inquires Ramuz, that spirit cre- 
ates matter, conceiving it through the 
coupling of seminal elements which 
appear to obey, as we ourselves obey, 
the phenomena of attraction and repul- 
sion, and yield, as we yield ourselves, 
to the law of love? “How far are we 
removed from Marxism!” he exclaims. 

All his observations are set forth 
with the utmost simplicity. And 
whether he speaks of Communism, the 
middle classes, or the peasant, whom 
he calls a relic, the reader is able to 
follow him without confusion and to 
probe into the mysteries of our exist- 
ence with a mind freed from preju- 
dices or preconceived notions. He 
gives us the highly gratifying experi- 
ence of strengthening our belief in 
spiritual values by thinking. 

Gouverneur Paulding has ably and 
lucidly translated the book. 

JOHN FERMATT. 


Agnes Repplier—Lady of Letters. By 


George Stewart Stokes. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. $3.00. 

Biographies whose subjects are still 
living have been somewhat overdone 
lately, but this would seem the psycho- 
logical moment for an appraisal and 
appreciation of the dowager of Ameri- 
can essayists. With the approach of 
her ninety-fourth birthday, Agnes Rep- 
plier’s literary work is obviously com- 


plete. But many of her own and her 
books’ friends are still living, while 
the new generation growing up in our 
hurried world would be the poorer for 
not joining their ranks. To reach this 
dual audience has been Dr. Stokes’s 
task, which he carries off with the 
bibliographical thoroughness of a doc- 
toral dissertation and the gossipy 
geniality of an afternoon tea. 

Probably only the collapse of fam- 
ily finances directed Agnes Repplier 
to the profession of writing. And 
quite certainly the discerning advice 
of Father Isaac Hecker transformed 
her from a producer of mediocre sto- 
ries and verse into one of the most 
distinguished essayists of her time. “I 
fancy that you know more about books 
than you do about life,” remarked the 
Paulist founder, “and that you are 
more a reader than an observer.” 

That was in 1884, when the author 
was twenty-nine years old, but it re- 
mains a true summary of her gifts: 
and, incidentally it launched her up- 
on a critical career exceeding half a 
century. From THE CaTHoLic WorLbD 
she gravitated to the Atlantic Monthly 
—then at the summit of its fame under 
the editorship of T. B. Aldrich—and 
for a while Boston seemed her ap- 
pointed milieu. But she returned to 
Philadelphia: to her friends, her cats 
and her always fastidious work. And 
as one collected volume followed an- 
other she reaped a harvest of national 
and international recognition. 

With rare and not always happy ex- 
ceptions, Miss Repplier’s characteris- 
tic note remained one of detached 
critical balance, with deep roots of 
allusiveness in the cultural past and a 
formidable power of satire for con- 
temporary fads and failings. 

Because so many of her books are 
out of print one could wish her biogra- 
pher had included more copious quo- 
tations from them and fewer from the 
letters. And one would like some revi- 
sion of his remark that her “fine sense 
of proportion” came from supplement- 
ing the Catholic viewpoint of home 
and convent school with the Protestant 
viewpoint of the world around her. 
Neither home nor school—nor for that 
matter, every day life—had much in- 
fluence on Agnes Repplier’s highly in- 
dividual mind: yet in full maturity she 
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bore witness that “whatever distinc- 
tion of mind and harmony of soul” a 
Catholic writer possessed, he or she 
owed to that faith which must be “the 
most vital thing in life.” Always an 


artist of spiritual and intellectual in- 
tegrity, she has little to fear from her 
own warning challenge that “every 
word misused revenges itself forever 
upon the writer’s reputation.” 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


The Heat of the Day. By Elizabeth 
Bowen. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

Elizabeth Bowen’s preoccupation 
with the disintegrating effects of war 
on the traditional life of England and 
on certain typical individuals is once 
again her motif in this, her latest novel. 

Briefly, it is the story of Stella Rod- 
ney, a divorced and _ disillusioned 
woman in her late thirties, who ap- 
pears in London from nowhere speci- 
fied, and of her relationship with three 
men: Robert Kelway, her lover, who, 
for ideological reasons is in collabora- 
tion with the enemy; Harrison, secret 
agent detailed by the government to 
keep an eye on Kelway (whom Stella 
tolerates, hoping thereby to save her 
lover), and Roderick, Stella’s soldier 
son, sympathetic with, but baffled by 
his mother’s complexities of charac- 
ter and half-revelations. 

The life of Louie, a provincial girl, 
lonely and rootless in London, patheti- 
cally touches the periphery of Stella’s 
distant orbit. 

Material is here for a splendid novel, 
but Miss Bowen’s obliquity of ap- 
proach causes the impact of blows to 
glance off center at an angle that 
makes you feel that the knock-out never 
quite comes off. Because of her evi- 
dent desire to avoid the commonplace, 
Miss Bowen’s sentences are sometimes 
slanted in such a way that they must 
be re-read to catch their meaning. Mo- 
mentarily, you get the idea that the 
story is going forward comfortably 
and that you and the characters will 
soon be ona snug footing. But no, the 
author whisks them off just as you put 
out your hand in welcome and you 
stand gazing regretfully after them as 
they disappear down labyrinthian 
ways. 

Where Miss Bowen achieves her 


greatest distinction in this novel as in 
Bowen’s Court, of fond memory, is in 
her Proustian evocation of things past. 
Her genius dwells among the souve- 
nirs of old houses whose immortality 
she feelingly contrasts with the ephem- 
eral nature of their vanished inmates. 
Of these she sings in serene and 
matchless prose. 

The description of Holme-Dene, the 
estate inherited by Roderick from an 
eccentric uncle, in one magical chap- 
ter confirms the author as an artist of 
the highest literary order and imbues 
with cooling balm the occasionally in- 
tolerable Heat of the Day. 

MARGUERITE PACE CORCORAN. 


St. Paul. By Robert Sencourt. New 

York: Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

The third in the series, “Great Writ- 
ers of the World,” gives us the incom- 
parable Paul, dispenser of mysteries 
and himself the greatest mystery of 
them all. The fascination which St. 
Paul has always exercised over the 
minds of men, those privileged to hear 
him and those of us merely permitted 
to read him, is eloquent justification 
of Paul’s proud boast, “I live, now not 
I, but Christ liveth in me.” History’s 
never-ceasing tribute of critical study 
and biographical lore is not predi- 
cated on Paul’s great achievements, his 
burning eloquence, his rhetorical skill, 
his meteoric apostolate, his unequalled 
presentation of Christian truth but 
rather on the fact that he preached 
a doctrine which perhaps no one else 
in history so perfectly symbolized. 
He was the incarnation, real and mys- 
tical, of his own preachment. 

A life of drama, romance, violence, 
brilliance, wisdom, adventure (how 
many words are needed or adequate?) 
such as his seems to tell its own story. 
But for once the lily has been gilded. 
And Robert Sencourt is to be heralded 
for his majestic recital of majestic 
events. The Paul he gives us must be 
ever so close to the Paul Christ gave 
us. I know of no higher compliment. 
With disarming scholarship and with 
an appreciative understanding that 
normally is associated with the inti- 
macies of friendship, Mr. Sencourt, in 
language powerful in its simplicity, 
presents Paul to us and us to Paul. 
Such is the office of the biographer and 
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the author fills it with distinction and 
high achievement. 

For the scholarly-inclined there are 
copious footnotes, thoughtfully placed 
at the rear of the book to be of service 
and yet unobtrusive. There is an in- 
dex (how important to such a book) 
but no map to fill the vacuum of un- 
learned geography. 

St. Paul captures to a superb degree 
the tremendous enthusiasm worthy of 
a divinely-revealed religion in the sin- 
darkened world of paganism, the same 
enthusiasm which is needed as much, 





























































































































































































































‘ if not more, today in our science-en- 
a lightened world of humanism. Again, 
our compliments to Robert Sencourt. 
JOSEPH T. CLUNE. 
ww Meczénskie dzieje archidiecezji war- 
' szawskiej (The History of the Martyr- 
it- dom of the Archdiocese of Warsaw). 
m- 1939-1945. By Dr. Zofia Olszamow- 
les ska-Skowrénska. Warsaw. 
of In this book, recently published in 
St. the most dignified form by the Roman 
the Catholic Metropolitan Curia of War- 
ear saw, a well-known historian has re- 
ted corded the results of a systematic in- 
ion quiry made by the ecclesiastical au- 
not thorities of the Archdiocese. No story, 
ry 8 no comments, only facts and figures, 
ady with a short prayer at the end. In 
edi- three sections devoted, respectively, to 
his the secular clergy and to religious or- 
kill, ders and congregations of both men 
led and women, no less than 980 names 
but are listed. Of these, 677 were direct 
hed victims of war and persecution, and 
else the indications of their age and posi- 
ized. tion in the Church are followed by a 
mys- few lines briefly describing their or- 
deal. Eighty-nine, including eight Sis- 
ae ters, were simply assassinated by the 
chow Germans; 361 were sent to concentra- 
ate?) tion camps where seventy-nine died; 
tory during military operations 149, includ- 
Ided. ing 103 Sisters, were killed and fifty- 
alded one wounded; only a few, seventeen, 
jestic disappeared. Practically the whole 
ist be secular clergy of Warsaw was im- 
gave prisoned for a few weeks in October, 
ment. 1939, but their names are not included. 
with For somebody who has personally 
that known many of the victims, this is 
» intl terrible reading. But even those to 
rt, in whom the names mean nothing will be 
——— deeply shocked when reading, for in- 
ago | @ ‘ance, that a Monsignor, fifty-seven 
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years old, chaplain of the students of 
the University of Warsaw, twice ar- 
rested and kept in two concentration 
camps, was finally killed in one of the 
gas-chambers of Dachau where eleven 
other priests were also gassed, four of 
them together with whole transports of 
invalids; that another Monsignor, re- 
gent of a seminary and professor of 
ecclesiastical history, sixty-two years 
old, was tortured to death in the con- 
centration camp of Majdanek; that on 
the second day of the Warsaw upris- 
ing seventeen Jesuits, one of them sev- 
enty-eight years old, were murdered, 
while four days later thirty Redemp- 
torists, including their Rector, were 
shot and burned near their church; 
that during the same uprising seven 
Benedictine Sisters were murdered in 
a hospital and thirty-five Sisters of the 
same order buried under the ruins of 
their church; or that already during 
the bombardment of Warsaw, in Sep- 
tember, 1939, eighteen Vincentian Sis- 
ters suffered a similar fate in one of 
the hospitals. 

In order to appreciate such a roll of 
honor, it must be kept in mind that 
the Archdiocese of Warsaw was only 
one out of twenty archdioceses and dio- 
ceses in pre-war Poland. And while 
the city of Warsaw has indeed suffered 
much more than any other, the perse- 
cution was even more severe in the 
dioceses whose areas were supposed 
to be incorporated with the Reich. 
The material collected in the present 
publication reveals, therefore, only 
part of the martyrdom of the Church 
of Poland under the German occupa- 
tion, and what was left of it, is facing 
now new tribulations and trials. 

O. HALEcKI. 


Existence and the Existent. By Jacques 
Maritain. Translated by Lewis Gal- 
antiére and Gerald B. Phelan. New 
York: Pantheon Books. $3.00. 

Dreadful Freedom. By Marjorie Grene. 
Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. $2.75. 

These two modern treatises on ex- 
istentialism are, fortuitously, each 
exactly one hundred and forty-nine 
pages long; there the resemblance ends. 
The second is by a critic still in the 
Cartesian tradition, and the first is by 
the convert Thomist who has so hap- 
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pily escaped that tradition. Descartes, 
as Maritain has fully shown elsewhere 
as well as here, is the father of philoso- 
phy’s obnoxious offspring whose noi- 
someness is creating the present scan- 
dal; only in the true philosophy is 
there any hope for the problem’s real 
resolution. But in Mrs. Grene’s self- 
styled critique of existentialism not 
only is there no suggestion for such a 
resolution but also no recognition of 
any need for a philosophical standard 
by which to judge the new order; her 
description instead is given from an 
eclectic neo-Kantian bias and contains 
nothing remedial against the French 
café cult which she leaves at the last 
as “a new expression of an old de- 
spair.” 

Dreadful Freedom, however, does 
show something of the impatience 
with S. K. which would see him re- 
turned to his century-old obscurity. 
The man that Bretall recently hailed as 
pointing toward “a new and distinc- 
tively Protestant synthesis” (A Kierke- 
gaard Anthology, p. xxiv.) is here dis- 
missed as just “a small man in a small 
society in a small intellectual world.” 
The point is that Maritain does not so 
dismiss him. Mrs. Grene’s comment 
on the third page of her essay, “If 
there is anyone in the whole of West- 
ern philosophy who has never been 
accused of being an existentialist, sure- 
ly it is St. Thomas!” shows inexcusa- 
ble ignorance both of Maritain and the 
recent Vatican Congress on the sub- 
ject. The writer of Existence and the 
Existent proves both how truly pro- 
found St. Thomas’s existentialism is 
and also how true S. K.’s own great 
intuition of existence. That intuition 
is, of course, the primal reality of the 
individual’s freedom and/or responsi- 
bility. Sartre’s irrationalist existential- 
ism, like its rationalist opponent, Marx- 
ism, accepts in advance the atheist 
point of departure; and as the hand- 
maid of an “a-theo-logy” Sartrianism 
closes the way to philosophy leaving 
only sophist jungles. 

Among Maritain’s memorable pic- 
tures in this book is that of the Sar- 
trian who, having thrown out reason, 
cocks an ear at the abyss of nothing 
even as pagans used to listen at 
Pythia’s oracular chasm: “His liberty 
itself will tell him how to make use of 
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liberty.” Again, regarding academic 
existentialism Maritain compacts a 
whole tome of metaphysics in his pic- 
ture of Minerva (“But what a Miner- 
val”) carrying off Jacob’s ladder to 
her workshop where “she is sawing it 
up into segments of theater settings 
and of seats for literary bigwigs.” 

Finally, as opposed to the notorious 
black anguish of existentialism, Mari- 
tain gives us a glimpse of the philo- 
sophic source of brightness in Thom- 
ism in its identification of being and 
intelligibility at every point, restoring 
the intellect to its nature by restoring 
it to its object and saving the autonomy 
of philosophy. But that autonomy is 
never supreme since it is truly saved 
through a kind of self confessed “in- 
fravalence” to the infinitely higher 
realms of theology and mysticism. 

M. Wuitcoms HEss. 


The Book of Genesis. Translation spon- 
sored by the Episcopal Committee of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. $1.00. 

Members of the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation are now working on a trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, and this 
is the first {fruit of their labors. The 
translators are going back to the origi- 
nal languages and making critical use 
of all the ancient sources. It is prom- 
ised that as rapidly as possible the 
other Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments will follow. 

This translation reads smoothly. 
Many changes have been made from 
the Douay Version and most of them 
are good changes. The Messianic 
prophecy in Gen. iii. 15, about which 
there has always been a difference of 
opinion, now reads: “I will put en- 
mity between you and the woman, be- 
tween your seed and her seed; He shall 
crush your head, and you shall lie in 
wait for his heel.” The masculine 
pronouns “he” and “his” are used in 
the Septuagint and in Hebrew manu- 
scripts, but most manuscripts of the 
Latin version give “she” and “her.” 

Some other changes are not so felici- 
tous. In the beginning of the first 
chapter, where we were accustomed 
to read, “the Spirit of God moved over 
the waters,” we now have “the spirit 
of God was stirring above the waters.” 
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included the words, “thou shalt be un- 
der thy husband’s power and he shall 
have dominion over thee” (Gen. iii. 
16), which now reads, “for your hus- 
band shall be your longing, though he 
have dominion over you.” Here the 
first clause conveys a different mean- 
ing from the old version. In Genesis 
xxxvi. 37, we have had a clear state- 
ment: “And he (Semla) being dead, 
Saul of the river Rohoboth, reigned in 
his stead,” which now reads, “Semla 
died and Saul from Rohoboth-nahar 
succeeded him.” Why “nahar”’? One 
wonders about a change like this after 
reading in the foreword of the volume 
that the aim is to express the original 
“in simple and intelligible language.” 
Nahar is the Hebrew word for river or 
stream, but who except a student of 
Hebrew would know this? Our old 
friend, Mathusala, now is Mathusale 
(Gen. v. 21-27). - 

There are seventy-two Books in the 
Bible and if the new translation runs 
to twenty or more small volumes like 
the present one at $1.00, it will be an 
expensive Bible. JosEpuH I. MALLoy. 


There Is No Armour. 
Spring. 
$3.50. 
The Welshman, Howard Spring, who 

authored My Son, My Son, has pro- 

duced in this latest novel another nat- 
ural for Hollywood. He has a crowded 
collection of two dimensional types 
that is bound to please the average 
casting director. The settings are also 
good: Manchester, Cornwall, London, 

in exhaustive detail from 1899 to 1946. 

Mr. Spring has a faculty for keeping 

his types jogging along. All in all, 

real grade B stuff. He has given the 
lead to Ted Pentacost, who tells the 
story of his life, starting as the young 
artist son of poor but honest parents 
and ending as a Royal Academician. 
The first-person recital of a 436-page 
tale leads to some awkwardness of 
construction, for Ted has to be in- 
quisitively omnipresent in order to tell 
us, as Howard Spring thinks he has to, 
all about the lives (with particular em- 
phasis on their sexual misventures) of 
his sister, her lover and her husband, 
his own wife and his mistress, his son 
and daughter-in-law who happens to 
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be the child of Ted’s sister and the sis- 
ter’s lover, and the daughter-in-law’s 
lover who, in turn, is the child of Ted’s 
mistress. This listing does not exhaust 
the personnel but it gives some indica- 
tion of what may be the most highly 
interbred cast of characters in English 
literature. 

The mores of these pretty paste- 
board cutouts are best described by 
that increasingly popular word, amo- 
ral. In a short scene a rather pomp- 
ous priest quotes James Shirley, 
“There is no armour against fate,” 
then explains that “Fate is God, and 
. - - God is Love.” The title of Mr. 
Spring’s charade has been taken from 
that scene. Some of the dialogue is 
bright, some of the descriptions of 
English life have led the blurb writer 
to make comparisons with Dickens. 
But, unfortunately, the charade is 
basically meaningless. 

Mary SANDROCK. 


Maurice Baring — A Postscript. By 
Laura Lady Lovat. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 

Lady Lovat tells us that the late Lord 
Asquith, when he was asked whom he 
considered a man of genius in his gen- 
eration, answered without a moment’s 
hesitation, “For genius in the sense of 
spontaneous, dynamic intelligence I 
have no doubt that I would say Mau- 
rice Baring.” Baring, Chesterton and 
Belloc, different in many ways, always 
were congenial to one another and all 
belonged to the English Catholic liter- 
ary revival. But Baring’s diplomatic 
career kept him aloof from the public. 
His gifts were literary, musical, 
aesthetic combined with a strong mys- 
tical element. He was an observer of 
the world rather than an actor in it. 
Whilst Chesterton and Belloc at one 
time or another were engaged in bat- 
tles for political causes, Baring was 
always moving from one capital to an- 
other accumulating those experiences 
and memories out of which his poems 
are woven. It is he who wrote, “The 


essence of poetry is emotion remem- 
bered in tranquillity—the essence of 
journalism is sensation captured on the 
wing.” He was a phenomenal linguist 
and a fine classical scholar (there is 
an essay by Msgr. Ronald Knox in this 
book on the effect of the classics on 
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Maurice Baring’s mind). His literary 
output was enormous yet compared to 
the readers of Chesterton and Belloc 
probably few have read his transla- 
tions from the Russian or his imagina- 
tive prose and poetry. Even to his 
friends he was rather illusive, for as 
Lady Lovat writes, “No one was more 
mobile than Maurice; he would start 
for Rome, Paris, Malta, Seville, Lis- 
bon, Constantinople, Vienna or Berlin 
with the ease of a man accustomed to 
all countries.” 

Many readers will feel that in this 
book they have met Baring for the first 
time. It is mainly the story of the last 
few years of his life which were spent 


SHORTER 


MISCELLANEOUS: Stalin & Co. The 
Politburo—The Men Who Run Russia. 
By Walter Duranty (New York: Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates. $3.00). Mr. 
Duranty affirms that, if we are to hope 
for peace, we must “understand” the 
thirteen men who, under Stalin, direct 
the activities of world Communism. It 
would be a fair criticism of his book 


to say that it does not really enable us 


to “understand.” The portrait is 
strictly two-dimensional, without per- 
spective. And it is deliberately selec- 
tive—including some features, exclud- 
ing others. Another fair criticism 
would be that the author establishes no 
clear relationship between our “under- 
standing” these men (in his sense) and 
our hope of peace. Joseph Alsop, in 
the New York Herald Tribune (March 
4, 1949) testifies that responsible Eu- 
ropean leaders who speak wistfully 
about a settlement between Moscow 
and Washington all acknowledge “that 
any settlement likely to be accepted by 
Moscow would spell the end of Eu- 
rope.” Mr. Duranty has indeed given 
us a fairly interesting summary of rela- 
tively unimportant facts; but if he real- 
ly wished to make a serious contri- 
bution to our understanding of the 
present situation, he would have to be 
far less vague and much more obvi- 
ously sincere. In plain words, he 
would have to tell us whether the 
Politburo does or does not (1) aim at 
world conquest; (2) use pledges and 
treaties merely to deceive and play for 
time; (3) employ torture and assassi- 


in Lady Lovat’s house in Scotland 
which he described to her as in some 
way the “richest” years in his life. We 
meet him there as the loved center of 
the family circle to which he was de- 
voted and among whom he died a 
happy, holy death. The verse and let- 
ters in the book serve to illustrate his 
versatility, but his wit was of that spon- 
taneous kind which it is hard to recap- 
ture in print. It would have been inter- 
esting if a chapter had been added on 
his conversion. But perhaps he would 
have preferred that no attempt should 
be made in a memoir to describe that 
deeply personal experience. 
ROBERT WILBERFORCE. 
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nation as ordinary methods of govern- 
ment; (4) deny that there exist human 
rights, inalienable by the state. 

Russia’s Race for Asia. By George 
Creel (New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $2.75). Finishing his book in 
late January, 1949, the author must 
have sensed that most of his potential 
public would already have realized 
that the collapse of China “opens the 
way for Russia’s mastery over more 
than half the world’s population.” 
But he was also aware that the public 
would welcome a documented se- 
quence that pointed up the significance 
of the “bewildering maze of blunders, 
desertions, and actual betrayals on the 
part of the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations.” Mr. Creel’s opportuni- 
ties for close study of his subject were 
unusually good; his judgments are de- 
liberate and forthright. He presents 
Chiang as China’s best hope; Stilwell 
as arrogant and strategically short- 
sighted; Marshall as superficial in deal- 
ing with issues of tremendous impor- 
tance; Hurley as an official betrayed 
by the U. S. State Department; Truman 
as blissfully unaware of what was 
happening. MacArthur was indeed 
right when in March, 1949, he cabled 
Washington a coldly realistic warning 
that was “stupidly disregarded.” Mr. 
Creel’s small volume is of particular 
interest for its brief appraisal of sev- 
eral Chinese organizations not well 
known to the average American. All in 
all, it is a book well worth reading and 
preserving. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Land of Milk and Honey. By W. L. 
White (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.00). In 1945 Tue CaTHo.ric 
Wortp called Mr. White’s Report on 
the Russians “the frankly expressed 
views of a seasoned reporter” and 
affirmed that Leftist critics had not 
challenged it successfully. This new 
book—a sort of companion to the 
earlier volume—tells “the true story 
of young Vasili Kotov” who had the 
best the Soviet world could give an 
average citizen, but nevertheless 
“chose to escape and take his chances 
with Western democracy.” One gets 
intimate pictures of families, schools, 
military organizations in several oc- 
cupied countries; and one perceives 
how a monotonous succession of 
atrocities gradually awakened the 
naive youngster to the grave defects 
of the system in which he had been 
educated. Vasili was hardly pre- 
pared therefore, to hear “The Pro- 
gressive Girl,” an American college 
student, proclaim that the Soviet 
Union was preferable to the United 
States in every conceivable respect. 
Using his own eyes here, he perceived 


that the real land of milk and honey 


was not Russia but America. He 
serves as a model of the teachable 
Russian in whose appreciation of 
American freedom and prosperity lies 
the world’s best hope of peace. 

The Young Henry Adams. By Ernest 
Samuels (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard 
University Press. $4.50). The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams was printed 
in 1907. Now, because the Assistant 
Professor of English at Northwestern 
University believes that the auto- 
biographical features of The Education 
were much distorted by the author— 
writing so many years after the event, 
and influenced by habits of “ironic 
hindsight” and “self-mockery”—he has 
undertaken to construct a truer picture 
of “the earlier and more approachable 
Henry Adams.” Mr. Samuels dis- 
covered no new private papers, since 
Adams apparently destroyed much 
correspondence as well as his diaries; 
but he had at hand the three collec- 
tions of Letters published in 1920, 
1930, and 1947, and also abundant 
articles and sketches in various 
memoirs, biographies, journals and 
miscellaneous publications. An avowed 
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non-New Englander and an impenitent 
anti-Brahmin, Mr. Samuels made no 
attempt to divest himself of his pre- 
possessions; but he did exploit his 
sources with vast and painstaking in- 
dustry; he focused new light on de- 
fects which Adams exaggerated; and 
he has succeeded in producing, as he 
hoped, a work “useful to the critical 
reader of Adams’s major writings.” 
Carefully analyzed and placed in 
proper perspective, the trends and 
forces of Adams’s early period are 
seen to have been elements that con- 
tributed to the “dynamic equilibrium” 
eventually discernible in the History 
of the United States. 

A Calf for Venus. By Nora Lofts 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co. 
$2.75). The bit of whimsy which 
gives this book its tithe—the promise 
of Jupiter to send Venus a sacrificial 
calf for her cold and abandoned altars 
—is nicely imaginative. The post- 
novel period chat on Olympus which 
describes Jehovah “put off with a 
ram” rather strains the simile, and 
disregards the angel of the Lord who 
held back the sword of Abraham. 
However, the idea that wise old men 
often defeat us is entirely apropos. 
This tale of young love and the sacri- 
ficial bent engendered in Doctor 
Humphrey Shadbolt for the saving of 
the somewhat anemic, colorless Letty, 
leads us along devious ways and into 
questionable company. That patient 
old Doctor Coppard, with rare judg- 
ment and wise counsel, finally dis- 
entangles the criminal net in which 
Humphrey has become enmeshed, and 
salvages his young assistant for what 
promises to be a useful career is the 
high light of an otherwise rather trite 
episode. Well told, dramatic in spots, 
and entirely mature in outlook, the 
author holds the readers’ interest in a 
problem as old as yesterday and as 
new as tomorrow. 

Layout. The Practical Application of 
the Principles of Design to Advertis- 
ing and Printing. By Charles J. Fel- 
ten (New York: From Author. $5.00). 
This attractively designed and pro- 
fusely illustrated book covers the rudi- 
ments of successful layout for maga- 
zine advertisements, direct mail pieces, 
container and display work, com- 
mercial printing and book production. 
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Mr. Felten is an instructor at the 
Fordham School of Journalism. In 
simple, nontechnical language, he ex- 
plains the necessity for proportion, 
balance, contrast, rhythm and unity 
in the creation of effective layouts. 
Also included is an unusual amount of 
helpful information on working ma- 


student who looks to an advertising 
career and to those engaged in pro- 
ducing school yearbooks, magazines 
and newspapers. Mr. Felten’s long ex- 
perience and outstanding accomplish- 
ment in the production field enable 
him to offer the beginner many short 
cuts and improved techniques whereby 


terials and techniques, fundamentals 
of lettering, the retouching, cropping 
and positioning of photographs and 
the advantageous use of color. Prac- 
tical throughout, this book should 
prove of special value to the art 


he may obtain professional results with 
minimum experimentation. The book 
compares favorably with other stand- 
ard texts on the subject, and is unique 
in that it bridges the often all too wide 
gap between theory and practice. 
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